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How Britain Prepared for Libyan Blitz 


See Foreign Section 
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Lady Elgin. Lovely high-curved crystal. 14K gold. $67.50 
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IN SMART COLORFUL 


Lord Elgin. Stunning terraced design. 14K gold. $110.00 


Proud beyond words will be those who wear these master 
American timepieces. The new models for Christmas have the 
simplicity and beauty of great art. Designs are highly original 
—inspired by leading American stylists. And their superb ac- 
curacy is a tribute to Elgin’s fourth-generation craftsmanship. 

Cases for the new Lord and Lady Elgins are platinum, gold 
or 14K gold filled. Many are in the popular rosé color. Some 
have high-curved crystals and tinted dials. No watch has 
fewer than 19 jewels. Each bears the Observatory Certificate 





Lady Elgin. Matching bracelet. 14K gold filled. $60.00 
Lord Elgin. Extremely thin case. 14K gold filled. $62.50 Lord Elgin. Flexible ends. 14K rosé gold filled. $67.50 
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PRESENTATION CASES 


Lady Elgin. Smart black enamel trim. 14K gold. $62.50 


THEY BRING NEW BEAUTY...NEW DISTINCTION TO CHRISTMAS GIVING 


for exceptional ability proved in a great time observatory. 

Thoroughly American! Elgin is the world’s largest-selling 
fine watch made in America. And today Elgin’s skilled crafts- 
men are doing their part for defense, too—making precision 
instruments for army, navy and aviation use. 

This Christmas choose a lovely Lord or Lady Elgin. The 
newest models are displayed at your jeweler’s. Prices from 
$55.00. Elgin De Luxe watches from $42.50. Prices include Fed- 
eral Tax. Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A. 





“Ss TUNE IN! “Shirley Temple Time”, Friday nights, 10-10:30 E. S. T., CBS stations coast to coast —2s=— 

















Lady Eigin. New pastel dial. 14K gold filled. $55.06 
Lord Elgin. Mirror-finished case. 14K gold filled. $62.5¢ 
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HOW TO GET A 
GUARANTEED INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


TO MEN OF 40 WHO WANT 
TO RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


A new idea has come into this business of 


_ getting an income for life. 


In the old days, there was only one way 
to retire—you had to be rich. To get a life 
income of $100 a month, you had to have 
about $30,000 in good investments. And 
that was too much money for most of us. 


But today, without dipping into your 
present savings, you can obtain a retire- 
ment income for life through the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE RICH 


Here is an example. Suppose you are 40 
now and want to retire at 55 on an income 
of $150 a month. By qualifying for this 

Plan, and following its simple investment 

program, you can get: 

1. A check for $150 when you reach 55, and a 
check for $150 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

2. A life income for your wife or beneficiary in 
case you die before you reach 55. 

3. A monthly disability income for you if, be- 
fore age 55, total disability stops your earn- 
ing power for six months or more. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 

may be older or younger. The income is 

not limited to $150 a month. It can be any 
amount from $10 to $200 a month or more. 

And you can retire at 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

Similar plans are available to women. 
This Plan is an opportunity for you to 

get the things you want. You can do it 

without risk, without any single big invest- 
ment, and without fear of having your 


plans upset by emergencies, such as dis- 
ability or sudden needs. 

Furthermore, every Plan is backed by 
the Phoenix Mutual, a conservative New 
England company with over half a billion 
dollars of insurance in force, and with a 
record of nearly a century of public service. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive, by mail and without charge, a copy 
of the new 32-page booklet which tells all 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 
> How you can get a life income of $100, 
$150 or $200 a month at 55, 60, 65 or 70. 
» Why you don’t have to be rich to retire. 
>» How a Retirement Plan can be fitted to 
your own means and your own needs. 
> How you can get a life income for your 
wife as well as yourself. 
In addition, the booklet answers scores of 
questions. Shows examples. Gives you, in 
compact, easy-to-read form, the essence of 
Phoenix Mutual’s experience of nearly a 
century in helping people end their most 
important money worries. Your copy will 
be mailed without cost or obligation. But 
don’t delay. Don’t put it off. Tear out the 
coupon and mail it today! 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
507 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book, ““How to Get 
a Guaranteed Income for Life.” 


Name. 





Date of Birth 





Business Address. 





Home Address. 














Copr. 1940, by Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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“By their skill and readiness . . . these railroad 
men contribute to the control of quality that 
marks the making of every pound of J&L steel.” 


1 eee 


COPYRIGHT 1941——JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


RAILROADS HELP MAKE AND DISTRIBUTE J&L STEEL 


ieee ronavent system of rail transport brings in raw materials . . . delivers finished steels 
..- unifies and speeds our national ve and effort. 


**Railroads — creations of steel them- 

selves and one of its largest users — 

are vital partners in the production 

and distribution of steel, furnishing 

one of the chief ways by which raw 

materials are brought in for con- 

version and by which finished steel 

products are carried to their far-flung destinations. 
**Part of this important activity is carried on by our 
subsidiary railroads serving as integral parts of the 
nation’s entire transportation system. In addition to 
handling movements of all commodities by rail within 
the boundaries of our extensive plants and providing 
rail transportation for neighboring plants of other com- 
panies, our railroads also complete the movement of 
long ore trains from Lake Erie ports and trains of lime- 


stone from our quarries in West Virginia. They com- 
plete the delivery of other materials and equipment 
used in the manufacture of steel and maintenance of 
our mills — thousands of cars of machinery, tools, 
lumber, brick, sand, coal, cement, oil and countless 
supplies brought to our works from all corners of the 
country by the trunk-line railroads. Then too — our 
railroads gather together the cars of JaL Controlled 
Quality steel products as they are loaded at our mills 
and deliver them to interchange points on the trunk- 
line railroads, inaugurating shipments that may go 
only a few miles or may cross the continent or go to 
some port for shipment across the seas. Their final 
destination may be half way ’round the earth. 

“We have ridden this powerful Diesel locomotive 
and brought in cars of ore — completing their jong 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


U. S$. RAILROADS 





water-and-rail haul from our mines in Minnesota—and shared the fireman’s 
box in one of our steam locomotives engaged in spotting cars of coke and 
limestone in a quality-control sequence at our blast furnaces. 

“The rhythm of this routine links our processes together and partners 
the railroader to the steel worker. For upon these railroad men rests the 
responsibility for on-the-minute handling of raw materials, white-hot 
molten metal, and millions of tons of steel in all its stages of production. 
And by their skill and readiness, they contribute their full share to the | 
control of quality that marks the making of every pound of JaL steel. | 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 





J&L—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





5,600-pound hippopotamus consigned to 
Central Park Zoo in New York topped 1941 
list of thousands of wild and domestic ani- 
mals handled by Railway Express Agency. 


25,000,000 meals a year are served in rail- 
way dining cars, equivalent to serving every 
inhabitant of a city of 23,000 population 
with three meals a day for an entire year. 


Faster train travel is shown in report that 
passenger runs, on which average of 60 miles 
per hour or higher is maintained, now cover 
a total of 73,165 miles a day (including 
streamliners) compared with 29,310 miles 


in 1936. 


160 years railroading is record of Galla- 
gher brothers working for Monongahela 
Connecting Railroad, subsidiary of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. William started 
to work in 1875, retired in 1934 after 59 
years. George started in 1877, retired in 
1935 after 58 years. James started in 1895, 
retired in 1938 after 43 years. William was 
a wreck crane operator, James a track man, 
George a locomotive engineer. George and 
James are still living in Pittsburgh. 


6Y2 chances of injury to employee on duty 
in million working hours compared with 31 
eighteen years ago is railway safety record. 


Pullman linen laundered in a year would 
furnish a clean piece to every man, woman 


and child in United States. 


10 billion railroad dollars have been ex- 
pended since 1923 for improvements (45% 
for equipment, 55% for other facilities of all 
kinds) with results of 507 increase in train 
speed, 100% i increase in gross ton-miles per 
freight train hour, 1476 i increase in capacity 
per car, 30% increase in tractive power per 
steam locomotive. 


First “Stop! Look! Listen!” sign was drawn 
in 1884 by Thomas H. Gray, an employee 
in Southern Pacific Shops, San Francisco. 


Railroad research. More than 170 techni- 
cal committees of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads are at work on numerous prob- 
lems in connection with railroad operations 
and the task of keeping in state of efficiency 
complicated mechanism of United States 
| railway system with its 400,000 miles of 
track and 2,000,000 units of rolling stock. 
(Total property investment in excess of 26 
billion dollars.) In laboratories of universi- 
ties, of industrial concerns, of steel com- 
panies, of railroads themselves, this great 
corps of scientific men works ceaselessly and 
skillfully keeping American railways the 
cleanest, safest, fastest and cheapest mass 
transportation facility in existence, ready to- 
day and in the future to meet any demands 
the safety of the nation may make upon them. 


Iron and steel products purchased by rail- 
roads in 1940 exceeded $315,000,000. 
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FIRE POWER 
IN THE SKY 


A great American president described our defen- 
sive strength with the famous words “big stick”. 
The words take on new meaning today as the 
world struggles for supremacy in the sky. No- 
where is there a single engine fighter to match 
the steel-shattering fire power of the U. S. Army 
Air Corps’ cannon carrying Bell Airacobra. Just 
as important, the Airacobra is so designed that 
the 37 mm. cannon fires through the nose—for 
deadliest accuracy. Now in volume production, 
the Airacobra is the product of millions of dol- 
lars in research, and millions of man hours of 
devoted labor. Today's superiority of American 
aircraft speaks well for Tomorrow...in which 
Bell Aircraft’s skill, foresight and advanced pro- 
duction facilities will play a leading part. 
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BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





Occupied France 


In your issue of Oct. 13 you printed a letter 
I had received from a French friend in Paris, in 
which there was this sentence: “We think all 
the time of nourishment, we hope for the boun- 
ty intended by your former President, for us, 
for all of us.” 

A Santa Fe friend has just brought me an- 
other letter written by the same French woman 
a month after the one you printed. Meantime, 
the French woman had escaped from Paris in 
disguise and joined her mother in unoccupied 
France. I am venturing to quote you several 
passages from this later letter, in which she 
obviously felt freer to express herself, especial- 
ly in connection with Mr. Hoover’s intent: 

“TI shall go back to Paris and to my husband 
by the same way. For a woman, if one has bad 
luck and is taken, I think it will only be two 
months in jail . . . I was terribly surprised in 
arriving in unoccupied France. They have not 
suffered and are far from unanimity . . . I am 
glad to live in Paris: I have never loved it so 
much as under its tragic guise . . . If at the 
beginning everybody was not thinking alike, 
after three months unanimity was absolute. 
There was no coal, 400 pounds in all for the 
winter for each family, almost no heating. 
One never has enough to eat . . . This preoccu- 
pation has taken an enormous place in our 
lives; but soldiers die, why should not civilians 
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-« | 40000 Ibs. of steel SAVED by every stainless car! 
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.™ Every American who reads the papersknows _Budd-built trains are regularly operated 


> an- that two things are tremendously important _at higher safe speeds. They clear the track 
man in this emergency. One is steel. The other _ for increased freight and troop movements. 
Lime, i i i ion. ‘. P 

ae is efficient rail transportatio Most important of all, experience proves 
pied When the first Budd-built stainless steel that one Budd car does the work of three 
veral train went into service, no one could foresee ordinary cars. It needs no painting, and 


~ she 


cial the part this new type of construction was __ very little maintenance. It is on the road, 


destined to play in our present Defense _ on fast schedules, practically all of the time. 





gee Sees: ee Seay. ee Seats. ave-cinne. The American railroads are faced with a yrs aides ¥ 43 aie y branch of the service 
ie Every stainless steel car built by Budd —_ definite shortage of passenger cars. New socks sak amen oe ee — 
d in saves 40,000 lbs. of steel for other needs. | equipment must be built, and quickly, to _for fighting planes and Navy ships today 
) not In addition. Budd h il move millions of troops and civilians on — Guetion fines ofp Birewyip yore: 
[ am such a ition, u researcn, constan i. “Defense business.” ers is Budd’s most urgent business today! 
it 80 striving for improvement, has developed 
he the use of a new and superior stainless steel. With the proof furnished by Budd cars’ 
e, Sheee : : 

we Utilizing manganese, it saves about half the —_ record of 300,000,000 miles of successful 
- the nickel formerly used! service, the railroads can meet this Defense ; 
ting. need — and make an investment of perma- . 
_ Modern Budd cars, super-strong and safe, ; sedis 

53 . ‘ ? nent value in modern Budd stainless steel 

our yet tons lighter than conventional equip- : . ; 
Sy : equipment . . . an asset to the nation today 
lians ment, can be hauled with far less power. _ . 

and for the future. 





They conserve fuel, and release one loco- 
motive out of three for other work. EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA Cars Save steel for Defense 
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is More than a Toast 


In industry everywhere men are today being subjected to the 
hazards of contagion at the common drinking fount—and at a 
time when every man-hour counts in our national emergency. 





Common colds, that take a tremendous toll in sick absentee-ism, 
are most frequently spread by indirect mouth-to-mouth contact 
with a common drinking vessel, inadequately sanitized. 


Small wonder that our naval vessels have banished the drinking 
glass at their soda fountains in favor of paper cups. . . that army 
canteens are using paper cups to protect their men in uniform. 
And countless defense plants, too, have awakened to the threat 
of illness to their production lines... and have turned to Dixies. 


For Dixie Cups eliminate this “germ exchange”— make it pos- 
sible for men to drink without fear of contagion. These fresh, 
clean paper cups are used but once and thrown away. 


DIXIE CUPS 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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die, too? We are not at that point yet—and of 
course we hope your former President will fajj 
in his philanthropic ideas. It would be of no 
use for us.” 


Wirter Bynner 
Santa Fe, N. M. 





Gum in Rations 


I recently discussed an article in the Oct. 97 
NewsweEkk titled “100-Mile Diet.” The ques. 
tion arose as to why gum is added as part of 
the diet. Would you kindly enlighten me on 
this question? 


Vircintra Marsre 
Detroit, Mich. 


The War Department includes chewing gum 
in the condensed ration because it alleviates 
thirst when no water is available, a frequent 
situation in military operations. A secondary 
reason is that chewing gum facilitates the flow 
of saliva, which is good for digestion. 





Bumped Heads 


In the Nov. 10 issue of 
your weekly I saw some- 
thing that I thought 
was interesting. Your 
map showing the pene- 
tration of the German 
forces had in it the pro- 
files of Mbolotoff and 
Stalin clearly defined. 
The two of them gazing 
down on the invading 
hordes, I think, made 
quite a picture. I have 
done a memory sketch 
which I think is close 
enough. Of course, Stal- 
in’s head does run up 
into Molotoff’s, but then I rather think they 
have bumped heads before this. 

Congratulations on your consistently fine re- 
porting. 




















JAMES CaGNEY 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Logic 


I wonder if you would object very much if I 
just ignored a letter in your Nov. 17 issue? 

You see, I believe that this is the only logi- 
cal procedure. 

The letter referred to—one from two PFC’s 
in the Marine Corps criticized a bluejacket for 
wearing civilian socks, “exposed” in a recent 
issue of NewsweEK—was one which might be 
expected from “seagoing bellhops.” 

It might be interesting to note that the sailor 
criticized was doing something useful to help 
his country—i.e. manning a gun—whereas the 
critics were undoubtedly sitting on their rumps 
(national pastime for the Marine Corps) read- 
ing magazines. 

Marines do nothing but play sentry, police 
grounds, and look “heavenly and romantically 
divine” and what the hell good is that in time 
of war. The sailors do the work and if they can 
wear civilian socks and get away with it, more 
power to them. 


BLUuEJACKET 


U. S. Submarine Base 
New London, Conn. 





600,000 tons of steelwork 


Not the least part of Bethlehem’s 
work in the present emergency has 
been its production of steelwork for 
national defense buildings. Since Jan- 
uary, 1940, Bethlehem has delivered 
more than 600,000 tons of such steel- 
work for airplane plants, tank arse- 
nals, and similar structures. 
Tonnage alone is not the whole 
story. Steelwork for buildings must be 
engineered. The material must be 
put through shops where it is punched, 
cut, bent, riveted, welded, or what 
have you, according to the blue prints. 
The process is called “fabrication.” 
Then there is the complex job of put- 
ting up the steel on the building site. 
That process is called “erection.” 
Bethlehem is set up either to erect 
the steel on the site, or to supply the 
steel to other contractors for erection. 
Obviously, the “know-how” is a 
vital part of Bethlehem’s fabrication 


and erection division. The men of 
Bethlehem’s fabrication and erection 
division are proud of their record in 
building the lock gates of the Pana- 
ma Canal and the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago, a structure that covers 
more than ninety acres. They won 
further repute for their steelwork on 
the George Washington Bridge, the 
New York Central Building, the 
Ambassador Bridge, parts of the 
Pulaski Skyway, the Golden Gate 
Bridge and the Rainbow Arch Bridge. 

Today, Bethlehem draws upon this 
“know-how” to the fullest. Structures 
such as the Chrysler Tank Arsenal 
and the Vultee Aircraft Plant were fab- 
ricated, erected and in service many 
weeks ahead of schedule. Smaller 
plants are going up at an equally 
rapid rate. Shipyards, drydocks and 
harbor improvements are being com- 
pleted by Bethlehem men with steel 


produced and rolled by Bethlehem. 

Other steel construction companies 
are being supplied with fabricated 
steelwork on or ahead of schedule. 
A notable example is the steelwork 
for the Consolidated Aircraft Plant at 
Fort Worth, Texas. Equal in area to 
fourteen city blocks, this tremendous 
structure is being erected by the 
Austin Company and is going up 
well in advance of the allotted time. 


In this space we shall tell from time to 
time by picture and word some of the things 
Bethlehem is doing in the interest of defense. 
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HUSBAND MEETS WIFE 
IN COMMODORE 










HOTEL KNOWS WHAT MAKES A WIFE HAPPY. 
“She was having such a good time,” he said, 
“T just packed up and joined her in New York.” 
“Tm glad he did it, too,” she said, “because he 
could see for himself some of the things that make 
a wife happy. Then and there we gave up our 
idea of a Southern vacation in January! Instead, 
vacationing at The Commodore would mean. 
seeing the best plays, all within easy distance of 
the hotel, with all the rest of exciting New York | 
just around the corner. And The Commodore’s | 


Guest Relations Service even helps me with 
my -shepping. 30's ieavenly.” hiked ahek be THOUSANDS OF POUNDS OF TURKEY FOR 


thought, her husband said, “I haven’t a thing THANKSGIVING DINNER. That’s what The 
to say except The Commodore does a lot of Commodore’s chef will prepare for Thanks- 


things to make a vacation successful.” giving | for tel this eae s four restaurants, 


HONEST TAX! DRIVER REFUSES 
FARE. At Grand Central Terminal, 
a taxi driver refused to let a lady 
spend money on a taxi to The 
Commodore. “You don’t need a 
taxi, lady,” he said. “You're right 
next to The Commodore.” 


MATION'S FOOD NEEDS DISCUSSED. 


» meeting at The Commodore 
cin x roke all attendance records for their 
conferences. Hotel is famous for smart enter- 
tainment and as headquarters of America’s 
leading business, fraternal and financial or- 
ganizations. 


‘COMMODORE 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL’’ 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL AND IRLINES TERMINALS 
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---in a Chrysler with Fluid Drive 
and Vacamatic Transmission! 


Lemp the traffic jams up...and 
all the world is shifting gears 
and pushing clutches ...it sure is 
marvelous to float along Fluid- 


Driving...and loaf while the other 
guys work! 


Why shift.gears when you don’t 
have to? Why work when you can 
take your ease? Why do it the hard 
way...when Chrysler offers you 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic trans- 
mission ... backed by two billion 
miles of owner driving! 


If you only realized how much 
easier Chrysler Fluid Driving is... 


how much smoother, quieter and 
gentler... how thrilling and ever- 
delightful, you’d be making tracks 
for the nearest Chrysler dealer 
this very minute! 


When you got there, you'd get a 
lot of other surprises too. The 
new Spitfire engine that gets more 
power out of the same gallon of gas. 
New styling that gladdens the eye 













as an airplane does...so sleek, so 
right, so efficient! New colors, up- 
holsteries, plastics you can tailor 
to your taste! 


Why not get everything modern 
in that new car you may be going 
to drive for a long time? Why not 
call on that Chrysler dealer today? 





* TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NET- 
WORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E. S. T. 


Fluid Drive and Vacamatic Transmission 


GET MODERN DESIGN 


pe Sy Hapelor! 
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Continental’s great plants are 
delivering a veritable stream of 
power—in ever increasing amount 
— for the strengthening of Amer- 
ica’s economy as well as the arm- 
ing of democracy’s forces. It is 
gratifying to realize that this vast, 
vital flow of dependable Red Seal 
power is: 


Keeping pace with defense. 


Driving tanks, planes, trucks, and 
tractors. 


Speeding transportation in the air, 
on land and sea. 


Plowing and cultivating America’s 
farms. 


Pumping oil — building roads and 
highways. 


More than 5,000 loyal and skilled 
Continental workers in the huge 
Muskegon and Detroif plants are 
again making history by smashing 
all previous production records in 
40 years of fine engine building. 


Continental 


Red Seal Engines 


MUSKEGON, 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Kene- 
saw Mountain Lan- 
dis, the ex-Federal 
jurist who has been 
commissioner of or- om 
ganized baseball since ae” | 
1920, 75, Nov. 20. 
The judge is conva- f 
lescing at his Chicago’ | 
home from an attack 
of bronchial pneu- 
monia, caught on a 
recent fishing trip... 
Dr. George Gallup, sentiment gauger ¢ 
the American public, 40, Nov. 18. 


{ 











Acny 


Judge Lundis 


Marriep: F. Raymond Daniell, chi 
London correspondent for The New Yo 
Times, and Tania Long, New York Heri 
Tribune newspaperwoman, at Westpor, 
Conn., Nov. 22... Willis Langford an 
Josephine Phillips, at Garfield, N. J., Noy 
20. Three months ago, Langford, a sails 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Langford 


on leave, met a jobless, homeless gil 
“looking like a starved kitten” on a Cer- 
tral Park bench in New York City. He 
bought her a meal and then they window 
shopped. The next day he was called back 
to duty. The vagrant girl’s love story wa 
so publicized that the ensuing publicity 
windfall netted them $50 for a radio ap- 
pearance, $200 for movie rights to thei 
story, and a honeymoon at a New Yor 
hotel. 


Diep: Percival Christopher Wren, Si. 
English novelist, at Amberley, Englan¢. 
Nov. 22. Oxford-educated, Wren had been 
amateur heavyweight boxing champion. 
sailor, tramp, teacher, journalist, explorer. 
and costermonger. He served in East 
Africa during the World War. As a legion- 
naire, he picked up firsthand material for 
his famous French Foreign Legion novels. 
of which “Beau Geste” is best known ... 
Dr. Charles E. Chapman, 61, history pro- 
fessor at the University of California, at 
Orinda, Calif., Nov. 17. A former college 
and minor-league player, he retained his 
interest in baseball by scouting for the St. 
Louis Cardinals and the Cincinnati Reds 
since 1921 . . . Clifford S. Stilweil, 51, 
executive vice ‘president of Warner § 
Swasey Co. and president of the Machine 
Tool Builders Association, of a heart at- 
tack, at Cleveland, Nov. 19. 
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P-40 type pursuit ships like this are now rolling off the 
production lines of the Curtiss-Wright Buffalo Airport 
Plant for the U.S. Army Air Corps. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT cxrs Ziezee Leone Daylaght!” 


WITH G-E MAZDA FLUORESCENT LIGHTING! 


HE Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s new Buffalo 

Airport Plant in mass production is working 24 
hours a day producing P-40 type pursuit ships for the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 
As shown in the above photo G-E MAZDA F (fluores- 
cent) lamps provide “better than daylight” in this 
plant because this kind of light is efficient, economi- 
cal, and dependable 24 hours a day. 


a 
a 


— ~~ 
i 


White G-E MAZDA F lamps 
in continuous channel RLM 
reflector equipment provide 
this low bay area in the new 
Curtiss-Wright Buffalo Air- 
port Plant with approxi- 
mately 30 footcandles of 
light. These reflectors, de- 
signed for three lamps, at 
present are equipped with 
only two. Thus a 50% in- 
crease in illumination may 
be effected at any time with 
very little additional cost. 


Let General Electric show you how higher level light- 
ing can also speed production, reduce errors, and im- 
prove morale in your plant. Your local electric service 
company or your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor will 
show you how to get the higher lighting levels you 
require, either with incandescent, mercury, RF, or G-E 
MAZDA F lamps, or a suitable combination . . . en- 
gineered to your needs. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“In all my plants, it is hereby ordered that from 
now on all production, schedules and costs are to be 
controlled more closely and efficiently, by means of 
Veeder-Root Counting Devices on every production 
machine. And I ain’t foolin’, brothers! This is just 
Rational Defense of hard-earned dough, and a big 
help in keeping production xp!” 


BY PROCLAMATION OF THE QUEEN: 


‘In all my offices, every girl shall have her type- 
writer or accounting machine equipped with those 
cute little Veeder-Root Counters that say ‘check’ 
every time the machine says ‘click’ ...I mean they 
actually keep a record of every single stroke of work, 
but definitely, and give credit for work where credit is due. 
And that will help you to stay on the right side, sisters!” 


On this page, Dec. 29: How Veeder-Root measures the glamour of cotton stockings 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn. 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, KNIGHTON, RADNORSHIRE + 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LTD., MONTREAL, P. 2 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





ait 


Washington Trends 


Orficial confidence in Hitler’s ultimate 
defeat has gone up markedly as new re- 
ports indicated what the Russian fighting 
is costing the Nazis in men, supplies, and 
morale; many who used to speak of five 
or ten years of war now talk of only an- 
other one, two, or three years .. . Pessi- 
mism regarding Japan is giving way to 


® moderate hope; the belief is growing that 


Tokyo’s bluff has been called, that Japan 
may blow hot and cold for some time but 
won't fight . . . In line with Murray’s plea, 
labor people will probably be given a larger 
part in defense through some appointments 
to the Washington setup . . . Nelson and 
his SPAB will soon get new powers, de- 
signed to eliminate red-tape delays. 


Chautemps Out 


The first of what may be a series of im- 
portant defections from Vichy went un- 
reported last week. Former French Pre- 
mier Camille Chautemps, who came to 
Washington last year as Pétain’s special 
emissary “in order to affirm the French 
resolution to remain in accord with Amer- 
ican democracy,” has been relieved of his 
duties. Chautemps, whose role here has 
been mysterious, though many said he 
actually outranked Ambassador Henry- 
Haye, now intends to stay in the U.S. He 
hopes to write books and articles about 
his experiences, and Mme. Chautemps, an 
accomplished pianist, plans to play in 
several charity concerts. N. Y. Free French 
sources say Chautemps may join their 
movement, 


Odenwald Capture 


The U.S. and Britain are seeking new 
ways to catch Nazi blockade runners 
which are carrying supplies all the way 
from the Orient to Germany. Behind this 
is an unpublicized discovery that the 
Odenwald, the German ship captured by 
the U.S. Navy last week while camou- 
flaged as an American vessel, had made 
at least two voyages with vital supplies 
from Far Eastern ports to Germany. It 
went via Cape Horn to avoid close ob- 
servation at the Panama Canal. Incidental 
note: Chief credit for detection of the 
Odenwald really belongs to an alert re- 
Serve officer on the cruiser Omaha. A for- 
mer member of the merchant marine, he 


observed the “American ship” and _re- 
marked that it looked like an old Ham- 
burg-American vessel. 

to} 


Detective Trick 


Behind the arrest and conviction of Mi- 
chael Etzel for sabotage at the Martin 
aircraft plant is a story of neat detective 
strategy. FBI men and company detec- 
tives long suspected Etzel of damaging 
military planes. But, believing that he was 
being watched, he was too cagey for de- 
tection. So the investigators finally got the 
management to promote him to a better 
job. That reassured him, convinced him 
that he wasn’t suspected, and led him to 
broaden his sabotage activities. After that 
it was easy to catch him with the goods. 


Navy Drafting 


The Navy Department is reluctant to 
admit it, but results of its voluntary en- 
listment system are becoming less and less 
satisfactory. With half of its $2,000,000 
advertising appropriation spent, enlist- 
ments are running less than 10,000 a 
month and are expected to diminish as 
additional youths are called for Army 
training. Despite deep-rooted Navy pride 
in its voluntary recruiting methods, the 
Bureau of Navigation has found it neces- 
sary to prepare plans for filling vacancies 
from draftee lists, as provided for in the 
Selective Service Act. This program is be- 
ing held in abeyance pending the outcome 
of U.S.-Japanese negotiations. 


U.S. vs. Vichy 

As might be expected, the U.S. has 
further countermoves ready for use as the 
Vichy government moves nearer “full 
collaboration” with Hitler. Suspension of 
commercial relations with French North 
Africa was only the first. Other successive 
steps threatened include use of the Nor- 
mandie and other interned French vessels, 
severance of diplomatic relations, a U.S.- 
led Pan American move to take over 
Martinique “to preserve the French Em- 
pire for the French people,” then seizure of 
other French possessions in this hemi- 
sphere. The U.S. went no farther than it 
did last week because Ambassador Leahy 
reported Pétain still resisting German de- 
mands, giving way only point by point 
under terrific pressure. 


National Notes 


F.D.R. has intervened in the row be- 
tween Surgeon General Parran and Army 
health authorities over Parran’s statements 
about prevalence of syphilis in the Army; 


he has ordered a full investigation to find 
which side is right . . . Pan American’s 
bomber-ferrying service across Africa may 
soon be extended to the Persian Gulf, thus 
aiding both the British and Russians . . . 
Roosevelt, having just received Judge 
Rosenman’s special report on housing co- 
ordination, is now expected to make fur- 
ther shifts in housing agencies’ top person- 
nel but avoid elaborate changes in the 
administrative setup. 





Trends Abroad 


Military experts are gloomier now 
about the Russian outlook in the south but 
still think Moscow will hold out for some 
weeks, probably until spring . . . There’s a 
move afoot to organize another Free French 
movement, since many prominent French- 
man in exile don’t want to tie up with de 
Gaulle . . . Developments in Vichy and 
Libya seem almost certain to bring new 
Nazi pressure on Spain and Portugal ... 
British officials still believe that if their 
Libyan drive reaches the Tunisian border 
soon enough, there will be a good chance 
of winning French North Africa over to 
the Free French . . . German citizens have 
begun grousing about the war openly in 
streets, subways, restaurants, etc.; the 
Gestapo isn’t interfering, apparently be- 
lieving this provides a good safety valve. 


Heydrich Jewish? 


Some evidence indicating that the Jew- 
baiting Reinhard Heydrich, No. 2 Gestapo 
chief and current “protector” of Bohemia 
and Moravia, is of Jewish descent has just 
been uncovered by interested investiga- 
tors. Heydrich’s father was Bruno Hey- 
drich, director of the Halle Conservatory. 
In the 1916 edition of Hugo Riemann’s 
authoritative “Musik-Lexicon,” Conserva- 
tory Director Bruno Heydrich is listed as 
having the real name of Siiss, commonly 
a Jewish name. 


Sufier-Franco Split 


Spain’s censorship has concealed a new 
split between General Franco and _ his 
brother-in-law, Foreign Minister Serrano 
Sufer. The ambitious Sufier has angered 
Franco by his arbitrary shifts of ambas- 
sadors, his interference in military affairs, 
and his general assumption of power. But 
probably the greatest tension has resulted 
from Sufier’s open affair with Sonsoles 
Yeasa, a 45-year-old former beauty and 
wife of an army officer. An uncensored re- 
port just received says Franco was ready 
to remove Sufier last month, but changed 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission} 
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his mind when Nazi Ambassador von 
Stohrer made it plain that Hitler would 
not approve. 


Tokyo’s Nazi Crackdown 


Surprising as it sounds, the Japanese 
are actually cracking down on the more 
active Nazis in Tokyo. At least twenty 
Germans have lately been arrested or “de- 
tained,” among them Richard Sorge, 
Frankfurter Zeitung representative, lead- 
ing Nazi correspondent in the Orient, and 
close personal friend of Nazi Ambassador 
Eugen Ott. Sorge was extremely active in 
maintaining connections between Japanese 
Fascists and the German Embassy. This 
news, censored from outgoing cables, adds 
weight to the signs that Tokyo is seriously 
considering severance of its Axis ties. 


British Intelligence Network 


There’s now no doubt that Britain has 
organized an amazingly efficient intelli- 
gence network-on the Continent. Officials 
are naturally cagey about details, but it’s 
learned that special agents, many of them 
natives of the occupied countries, are 
flown to their home land where they gath- 
er material, organize information services 
among trustworthy friends, and are later 
picked up by plane. Although the French 
recently captured a British plane and crew 
sent on one such mission, another two-man 
mission lately spent six successful weeks 
in France, returning safely. 


Nazi Man-Power Shortage 


More evidence of a Nazi shortage of 
men for the police and fighting services 
(Periscope, Oct. 27) is found in uncen- 
sored reports from occupied countries. In 
recent weeks the Nazis have been actively 
recruiting men in the quieter occupied 
areas—Northern France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Slovakia, and even some parts of 
Poland. All are assigned to police and mili- 
tary service in sections remote from their 
native country. They are offered good pay, 
special privileges for their families, and 
the promise of a comfortable bureaucratic 
job in the postwar “new order.” In some 
cases, recruits have been given property 
confiscated from Jews. 


Foreign Notes 


The Free French are beginning to cir- 
culate a 1915 Popolo d'Italia article, signed 
by Benito Mussolini, which says: “No 
mercy for the Germans, these thieves, these 
incendiaries, who rape women and muti- 
late children!” . . . An average of three 
Mexicans a day now apply at the Ameri- 
can Consulate for permission to enlist in 
the U.S. Army. Most want to join the 
Air Corps. All are refused . . . Spanish 
police haven’t been able to locate a new 
outlaw radio station, apparently operating 
in the Pyrenees, which broadcasts bitter 
anti-Franco propaganda . . . General Al- 


mazan, unsuccessful Mexican Presidential 
candidate last year, and Nazi Ambassador 
von Collenberg have just been revealed as 
“silent” financial backers of the pro-Nazi 
Mexican daily Nueva Dia. 





Baby Boom 


Richigneies selling products for babies 
are gearing up for record sales in 1942. Re- 
flecting the unprecedented marriages in 
1940-41, draft ~ears, the country’s birth 
rate has been reaching new peaks. Esti- 
mates for 1942 place the number of chil- 
dren under 2 at nearly 5,000,000, far larger 
than at any: previous time. This, coupled 
with improved purchasing power, is caus- 
ing drug companies, food concerns, baby- 
furniture and apparel companies, and 
diaper services to plan for a boom year. 


Fund Freezing Flaws 


The Treasury is planning to exempt from 
freezing control all bank balances under 
$1,000 held by foreigners, having found 
the small accounts too much of a nuisance 
to be worth regulating. At the same time, 
the Treasury is preparing a campaign to 
teach banks in the Midwest and a few other 
areas both the need for freezing foreign 
assets and the methods of doing it. Wash- 
ington has been disturbed by the loop- 
holes provided the Axis by many interior 
banks which simply disregarded freezing 
regulations. So a troupe of Treasury and 
Reserve Bank officials, aided by a special 
movie, will visit Chicago, St. Louis, and 
many other cities to dramatize the fund- 
freezing subject. 


Government and Business 


Major auto companies now believe that, 
by the fall of 1942, they may be forced 
to cut passenger-car production down to 
25% of last year’s rate .. . Reflecting con- 
cern over auto dealers’ fate, Henderson 
has invited 85 of them to Washington for 
a Dec. 1 conference . . . As still another 
step to tighten consumer credit, the Fed- 
eral Reserve is preparing rules that would 
give installment buyers in many fields a 
choice of (1) paying 50% down and the 
balance in eighteen months, or (2) pay- 
ing 34% down and the rest in twelve 
months. 


Steel Policing 


The OPM, by enlisting Federal Trade 
Commission aid for policing the steel in- 
dustry, has finally halted some cases of 
corner-cutting on priorities and price ceil- 
ings. Certain large rolling mills, for exam- 
ple, had arbitrarily rejected a percentage 
of their runs for fictitious flaws, sending re- 
jects to warehouses, then selling them to 
favored non-priority customers. Most of 
this was done, of course, to keep the good 
will of old customers who were hard pressed 


for supplies. One mill’s rejection of 20% « 
a week’s run aroused suspicions and |e 
to the present crackdown. 


Business Footnotes 


Because of increasing defense-indust, 
requirements for silver, the Treasury ; 
laying tentative plans for selling some o 
its hoard . . . The big Douglas Aircraft (y, 
has taken an interest in sailplanes and ha 
one under design at its El Segundo plan 
. . . Reflecting new peace in the liquor jp. 
dustry, Schenley Distillers Corp. is think. 
ing of reioining the Distilled Spirits Jp. 
stitute, which it quit last year in protest 
over institute policies. 





Hughes Airplanes 


Both American and British experts ar 
now confident that the two countries ar 
pulling ahead of Germany in the quality 
of new planes being developed. Some of 
the most promising of U.S. aircraft de. 
velopments are expected to come from 3 
new California plant that is specializing 
in design, leaving the quantity production 
to other factories. This new plant, built 
without publicity by Howard Hughes, 
wealthy Texan and round-the-world flier, 
is at work on a fighter plane embodyin; 
radical departures in design and using two 
2,300-horsepower engines. 


Miscellany 


Motion-picture admission tickets have 
been boosted as much as 15 and 20 cents 
in some sections, with price rises threater- 
ing to become general throughout the 
country . . . The publicized action of 
Georgia’s Board of Regents in “defying” 
Governor Talmadge by reinstating men- 
bers he had ousted was really part of the 
deal, forecast here Nov. 10, for saving 
both the state schools’ standing and Tal- 
madge’s face .. . A new New York City 
weekly, The Sunday Focus, is scheduled 
for publication early next year. It will 
compete with The New York Enquirer, 
only present Sunday afternoon paper . . 
The Russo-German war has greatly in- 
creased the popularity of Russian films. 
The number of theaters showing them has 
doubled in the last few months. 


British Children Returning 


Without publicity, a considerable nun- 
ber of the 8,800 British children sent to the 
U.S. and Canada after the war’s start 
have already returned to Britain and more 
are going. The feeling that Britain’s grav- 
est danger is past and the desire of pat- 
ents and children to be together again are 
the more obvious reasons for their return. 

Another is the fact that British restric- 
tions on sending money abroad has forced 
many parents to choose between bringing 
the children home and having them live 
on charity. 
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SCORES OF NEW THINGS, to keep Hotel Pennsylvania forever 
new. The lobby, public rooms and restaurants are gay with 
new decorations. You’ll enjoy the modern Coffee Shop. You 71 
delight in dining and dancing in the beautiful Café Rouge 
(the one and only Glenn Miller is packing ’em in right now!) 








YOU'LL BE SURPRISED at the practical, extra services you get at 
Hotel Pennsylvania—at no extra charge. For example, steril- 
ized glasses in your bathroom...a de luxe Overnight Kit, if 
you’ve forgotten pajamas or tooth brush. We'll loan you any- 
thing from a typewriter to a non-allergic pillow! 


S America’s huge industrial machine shifts over to a war-time 


economy and goes all-out for national defense, the travel- 
habits of our people are shifting, too. 


Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York, we notice it in 
the kind of people who are “out on the road’’—executives, 
engineers, production men, designers—all spurring along Uncle 
Sam’s defense program. 

Naturally, many of these people—old friends and new—stay 
at Hotel Pennsylvania. And their enthusiastic comments about 
our hotel are proof enough that our vast, million-dollar program 
of improvements and new services is a decided success. Just look 


at some of the things we’ve planned for you! ... 



































WEW IDEA: Rooms designed especially for women! Smartly 
decorated and furnished to a woman’s taste . .. lots of special 
innovations and services. And are they popular! But we haven’t 
forgotten our regular rooms—thousands of them have been 
redecorated and refurnished, the most comfortable, cheerful 
rooms you're likely to find in New York. You must see them! 








HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA FOOD, too, has kept pace with the times. 
From the Research Kitchens on our 17th floor come the most 
delicious versions of famous American favorites you’re ever 
likely to taste. The dishes you’ve run across here and there, 
but never found all under one roof. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 


The Statler Hotel in New York 





UNITED STATES DEFENSE BONDS 


Gases: ieastn die peleke dine 
NOW! * 








PROVED ALL WAYS for Cit Abad ‘ecg, / 


iT? BROAD HIGHWAY of business-as-usual is tempo- 
rarily closed—Americans have taken to the great 
detour of National Defense. It is a hard new way, and 
no man can say what wilderness we may traverse before 
we emerge again upon the open road. 


Men and their machines face new endurances, new 
sacrifices. And as we go forth to meet this challenge 
that is not of our choosing, we shall find also mew accom- 
plishments, new victories. We travel into wilderness, but 
our route is the right-of-way to America’s destiny. 


Americans are proud of the American character. They 
believe it to be sound and deep beyond the needs of this 
emergency ... and well they know it is not on life’s 
four-lane highways that character is molded. 


Since the days of the pioneers the heart and sinew, 
the spirit and the soul, of this nation have been nour- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS. 








ished on the detours. Hard work has made its people 
strong. As we judge by the past, we may know that we 


shall gain again by setting wheels off beaten paths to 
sterner ground. 


As with men, so with machines! In the scene above, 
one of the Army’s INTERNATIONAL 6-wheel-drive 
214 -ton trucks rides the twist course at the Interna- 
tional proving ground. Brawn and character are bred 
into a truck—not on the broad and finished highway 
but on such a “detour” as this, where a routine hour of 
torture packs more punishment than many trucks meet 
in a working lifetime. For the military and civilian needs 
of the nation, Internationals, now as always, are proved 
all ways for COME WHAT MAY! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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U.S. Moving in Broad Sweeps 
From Dutch Guiana to Yangtze 


Juggling of Armed Forces 


Coincides With Far East Talks 
and New Atlantic Steps 


From the bomb-infested gorge of the 
Yangtze off Chungking to the torrid Suri- 
nam River in Dutch Guiana the United 
States juggled its armed forces this week 
to bolster its defenses against worldwide 
aggression. 

On the Pacific front, as the Japanese- 
American conversations continued in Wash- 
ington—conversations which may mean 
war or peace—the Navy announced it was 
withdrawing from China’s jugular vein 
some of the yacht-like gunboats it had 
maintained there off and on for 87 years. 
Like the marines who were ordered with- 
drawn from China a fortnight earlier, the 
six gunboats most recently reported on the 
Yangtze would constitute ‘an indefensible 
salient in case of conflict with Japan. One 
of the six, the Tutuila, was damaged by 
Japanese bombs last summer. A seventh, 
the Panay, was sunk by Japan in 1937. 

On the Atlantic front, with the exiled 
Dutch Government’s approval, the White 
House announced it was sending an un- 
specified number of soldiers to protect 
Dutch Guiana. This was done with the co- 
operation of Brazil, which promised to re- 
inforce its frontier guard and to send a 
mission to Paramaribo, the colony’s cap- 
ital. The troops will protect against pos- 
sible dynamiting or bombing the colony’s 
vital bauxite mines, controlled by the 
Aluminum Co. of America, which provide 
the ore for 60 per cent of this nation’s 
aluminum, and will be withdrawn when an 
undefined “present danger” is removed. In 
view of Washington’s suspension of supply 
shipments to French North Africa because 
of Gen. Maxime Weygand’s ouster (see 
page 26), and announcement of the exten- 
sion of Lend-Lease aid to the Free French, 
the capital speculated whether _ this 
danger was related to Vichy’s control of 





French Guiana, to the east of the Dutch 
territory. When the war broke out, only 
200 Dutch soldiers defended the colony, 
which the Netherlands had obtained by 
swapping New Amsterdam (now New 
York) to the British in 1667. 

Elsewhere in the Atlantic, acting under 
the Neutrality Act amendments, the United 
States was already arming its first sixteen 
merchantmen for voyages into hitherto 
proscribed combat zones and was planning, 
by next spring, to revive Pan American’s 
airline from New York to 
Foynes (Ireland) in order 
to avoid long delays at 
Lisbon. Under the Lend- 
Lease Act, Washington 
also agreed to underwrite 
Britain’s $20,000,000-a- 
year obligations to Ice- 
land, largely for fish and 
fish oil, and announced 
that shipments of war 
supplies to Britain had al- 
ready passed the $1,000,- 
000,000 mark. And it was 
these shipments. which 
made the Libyan offensive 
possible (see page 24). 


Poker 


Day after day last week, 
a big black Cadillac was 
halted by its white chauf- 
feur at the diplomatic en- 
trance to the granite pile 
of pediments and pillars in 
Washington that houses 
the Department of State. 
Day after day, two yellow 
men, one familiar there- 
abouts and the other un- 
known, were admitted to 
the building’s basement 
with a smile and bow 
from the uniformed guard 
of the capital police, Wil- 
liam Maher. Day after 
day, sped by elevator to * 





the second floor, they strode across the 
marble corridor and were seated in the 
diplomatic reception room. 

As they awaited the customary signal 
from the Negro messenger known only as 
Meyers, Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, Ja- 
pan’s one-eyed Ambassador, and Saburo 
Kurusu, his bespectacled colleague in the 
role of a diplomatic pinch hitter, had ample 
time to reflect on a 99-year-old demonstra- 
tion of Anglo-American solidarity. From 
the west wall of the reception room 
frowned oil portraits of Daniel Webster 
and Lord Ashburton, the American Secre- 
tary of State and the British Foreign Secre- 
tary who negotiated the Webster-Ashbur- 
ton Treaty of 1842 to settle the Aroostook 
War over Maine’s boundary with Canada. 

Every day, invariably within five min- 














Ray in The Kansas City Star 
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utes, Meyers ushered the two into the of- 
fice across the hall where Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull sat behind a document-lit- 
tered desk. Out the window behind Hull, 
the Japanese could not help but gaze at 
the 80-foot marble shaft, surmounted by 
Daniel Chester French’s bronze winged 
victory, that is dedicated to the AEF’s 
heroic First Division. Over Hull’s right 
shoulder hung an American flag of silk— 
Japan’s major export, which the United 
States has refused to buy since last sum- 
mer. From the walls around, George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, and Ulysses S. 
Grant stared down at the makers of mod- 
ern history. 

Patiently, persuasively—but firmly—the 
Tennessean argued America’s position: for 
23 minutes on Nov. 17, before the three 
marched across West Executive Avenue to 
the White House; for two and three-quar- 
ter hours, an almost unprecedented length 
for a diplomatic conversation, on Nov. 18; 
informally on Nov. 19 at Hull’s apartment 
in the aristocratic Wardman Park Hotel; 
for 45 minutes on Nov. 20, despite the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 

At all times the 70-year-old Secretary of 
State, who had mastered poker as captain 
of the Tennessee volunteers in Cuba dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, presented 
the same melancholy mien which often 
concealed four aces in his soldiering days. 
Showing no strain in the highest-staked 
poker game he ever played, Hull was cour- 
teously responsive but prudently vague, 
and the bland Japanese were equally non- 
committal. If Hull won, he knew, he would 
have the glory of outfoxing Berlin’s di- 
plomacy by immobilizing its only potent 
ally and thus hastening the Nazi defeat of 
which he was so confident. And if he failed, 
he was resigned to war. 

What Hull told the Japanese was, in 
substance: That they should desert the 
Axis and the tripower military pact di- 


Drama at Sea: How the American F reighter Lehigh ...8 ... \ 
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U-Boat Victim: Torpedoed Oct. 19 off Freetown, well outside the 
combat zones from which American ships were then barred by the Neu- 
trality Act, the Lehigh quickly settled. As her crew (including a Spanish 
stowaway, right, with glasses) piled into lifeboats, James Earle, second 
assistant engineer, snapped a dozen shots despite severe burns on his 
hands from shutting hot valves to keep the boilers from exploding ... 





rected against the United States which 
Kurusu had signed a year ago as Ambas- 
sador to Berlin. That, as an insular nation 
dependent on world trade, Japan’s own 
best interest was to abjure past and future 
aggression and to team up with the democ- 
racies. That only in this way could it untie 
the economic noose which the democracies 
had tightened around its neck by fund- 
freezing moves last summer. 

The Secretary voiced no threats. But his 
occasional allusions to the icebound Japa- 
nese funds, to the speed of American con- 
struction of warships and warplanes, and 
to the President’s resolve to see the Axis 
beaten made plain the consequences facing 
the Japanese if they disturbed the Pacific 
status quo. 

What Kurusu replied in excellent Eng- 
lish, learned from marriage to his dark- 
haired American secretary and from serv- 
ice as consular official in posts ranging from 
Manila and Honolulu to Chicago and New 
York, was long familiar to Hull: that Ja- 
pan’s rocky islands lack the resources re- 
quired to support their squeezed popula- 
tion: that Japan therefore needs lebens- 
raum, or, in Japanese, Dai-toa Kyoei-ken 
(Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere) . 
That Nippon would not discriminate 
against the United States but was inflexi- 
ble in its resolution to set up what it con- 
sidered an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine and 
to finish on its own terms what it persisted 
in calling the “China incident.” 

After four days of such arguments, 
punctuated by new instructions cabled 
from Tokyo, the talks recessed Nov. 20. 
President Roosevelt and State Department 


officers studied the notes which Hull dic. 
tated from memory after each conference. 
These notes became part of the departmen- 
tal archives and, if tradition is observed, 
may be published in twenty years. In turn, 
Premier Tojo and the Japanese Govern- 
ment analyzed the recollections of each 
talk which the Japanese envoys rushed in 
coded cables to Tokyo from their neoclas- 
sic, un-Japanese Embassy at No. 2514 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

While waiting for Kurusu and Nomura 
to take the next step, Hull on Saturday 
called in the envoys of the ABCD powers, 
which Japan has accused of encirclement 
tactics, to inform them of what had taken 
place. For nearly three hours he discussed 
his conversations with the gaunt British 
Ambassador, Lord Halifax, who declared 
his “complete confidence” in the Tennes- 
sean; the Anthony-Edenish Australian 
Minister, Richard G. Casey; the Dutch 
Minister, Dr. Alexander Loudon, a sharp- 
eyed career diplomat; and the Chinese Am- 
bassador, Dr. Hu Shih, a scholarly _phi- 
losopher who was routed from his sickbed 
despite a heavy cold. The solid ABCD 
front fortified Hull as he received the Japa- 
nese again for three hours at his apartment 
Saturday night, and then on Monday Hull 
once more received the ABCD envoys. 


Significance 


It was no 





surprise that the first 


week of Japanese-American conversations 
showed no outward sign of getting any 
results. As no one had ever doubted, the 
United States made quite clear that it 
had no intention of yielding, so Japan 
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... Was Sunk by 














a Nazi Torpedo off the African Coast 


... Soon after the lifeboats pulled away, the Lehigh poked her bow sky- 
ward and plunged downward as Earle kept snapping with his ordinary 
folding camera. Two days later, he was picked up by a British warship. 
Last week, when the Acadia brought him and 39 fellow crew members to 
New York, his pictures gave the American people for the first time in this 
war an eyewitness glimpse of the Stars and Stripes sinking beneath the waves. 





ore 


had the choice of backing down, continu- 
ing to talk, or breaking off. And until 
Japan made up its mind, the odds of 10 to 
1 against peace which a high American 
official had quoted before the conversa- 
tions began (Washington Tides, Nov. 17) 
remained the same. 

Where the talks were stalemated was 
over Hull’s demand that Japan give up 
China. Such an action would involve 
Tokyo’s renunciation of its entire dream 
of a greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, including its past conquest of 
French Indo-China and its possible future 
conquests of Thailand and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Those would be harsh 
terms. But the United States, by now 
convinced that aggression must be stopped 
in the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, has 
no intention of selling out the other ABCD 
powers. In return, the Japanese were 
assured that prosperity and_ unlimited 
access to raw materials could be obtained 
through cooperation with the democracies. 
Hull’s demand that the Japanese quit the 
Axis was no stumbling block, since they 
have been willing to abandon their pledge 
to fight America if America attacks Ger- 
many—provided that this nation withdraw 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 

If Hull fails to persuade the Japanese to 
accept such terms, the next step is up to 
Tokyo. Already, Hull’s adroit diplomacy 
has held the Japanese in check for four 
months since the democracies cut off their 
vital raw materials by declaring virtual 
economic war. For four months, Japan 
has grown steadily less able to cope with 
the ABCD coalition, while the Allies have 


substantially bolstered their armed forces 
in the Far East. Today, Japan may be 
facing its last chance to strike. Tomorrow 
may be too late. 

Should Japan force the United States 
into a war which only Hitler wants, no- 
body in Washington doubts that Congress 
and the people would far more readily 
accept such a conflict than all-out war 
against Germany. And although a Pacific 
war would temporarily divert the flow of 
American war supplies to Britain and 
Russia, its successful conclusion would 
permit the transfer of the entire United 
States Navy to the Battle of the Atlantic. 





Okie Victory 


The victims of nature’s scorched-earth 
policy in the Central United States, who 
fell under the general classification of 
“Okies” when they fled the Dust Bow] for 
greener pastures in recent years, gained a 
major victory this week. On Monday the 
Supreme Court ruled that California’s 
anti-migrant law, which makes it a mis- 
demeanor to bring or to aid in bringing 
into the state any indigent person, was 
unconstitutional. The law was aimed at 
relatives and friends who encouraged in- 
digents to come to California and then 
let them become dependent on the state’s 
bounty. 

The decision, written by Justice James 
F. Byrnes, was his first since he was ele- 
vated to the court last summer. It held 
that the law “is not a valid exercise of 
the police power of California” and that 
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“it imposes an unconstitutional burden 
upon interstate commerce.” 

Twenty-seven other states having simi- 
lar laws faced invalidation of their stat- 
utes by the decision. They are Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 





Emptying Cells 


The draft and increased employment in 
defense industries have stopped the an- 
nual 10 per cent population increase in the 
country’s Federal prisons and have even 
resulted in a small decrease from 1940 
figures, a survey conducted by NEwSwEEK 
discovered last week. State and city pris- 
on officials agreed that the trend held in 
their hoosegows, although the switch was 
not as marked. 

In some cities and counties there has 
been an increase in minor offenses, such 
as drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
but crimes against property have fallen 
off as a natural result of the increase in 
the nation’s buying power. James V. Ben- 
nett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, explained that “as more and 
more people get jobs, acquisitive crimes 
decline.” 

Federal prisons last week housed 17,447 
persons as compared with 17,625 a year 
before, while they had expected about 
19,500 inmates on the basis of normal 
annual increases. At San Quentin, Calif., 
one of the nation’s most populous pris- 
ons and an accurate barometer of state 
prison conditions, the inmates now total 
4,361 as compared with 5,226 a year ago. 

Defense industries have had a double 
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Facts Wanted: A Suggestion for Morale 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Revolt is rising in the Adminis- 
tration against the withholding of infor- 
mation, especially concerning the prog- 
ress of the Battle of the Atlantic and 
defense production. 

The President has pleaded military 
reasons for his decision not to publish 
official reports of Axis’submarines and 
airplanes put out of action by the 
American Navy. Often it is impossible 
to be certain whether a submarine has 
been sunk or damaged. Even when 
there is no doubt, the enemy command 
may not learn of the loss for some time 
and the damage to the morale of the 
Nazi submarine corps will be greater if 
it is left in the dark as to when and by 
what means its ships and crews are com- 
ing to disaster. 


Granting that his argument has 
substance and that he was adhering to 
the policy of the American Navy in the 
World War, the President’s decision 
was widely questioned, not only in the 
Washington press corps but by many 
top-ranking public-relations experts in 
the government. Dissatisfaction has 
grown with rumors that the Navy is not 
taking its toll of submarines. A reputa- 
ble citizen with Navy contacts reports 
that a Nazi submarine captured and 
towed to Iceland was found to be de- 
signed to dive more rapidly than any 
underwater craft previously known and 
to lie safely at 600 feet—well below the 
reach of the depth charges used by the 
British and American Navies. Lacking 
authoritative confirmation or denial, 
such reports spread, often in exagger- 
ated form. On the other side come let- 
ters from sailors reporting the sinking 
of six, seven, or eight subs on a single 
voyage. 

If the facts—known only to a few— 
are bad, that, in itself, may be a reason 
for withholding them. Even so, the 
rebels argue, they cannot be as bad as 
many people in Washington and the 
country suspect they are, and, if they 
are reasonably good, their publication 
would reassure our people and discour- 
age the Germans. 

Discontent because of the suppression 
of defense production figures is even 
sharper, for two reasons: the facts are 
widely known in official circles and they 
are now more favorable than the or- 
dinary citizen probably thinks. 

Airplanes, airplane engines, and tanks 





are especially bright spots. By any 
standard, an output of 2,000 military 
planes a month is important, even 
though approximately half are trainers. 
A New Dealer who has been noted for 
his criticisms of business now speaks of 
the achievement of the airplane indus- 
try as “phenomenal.” 

More than 1,000 tanks have been 
shipped to the British, mostly the 13- 
ton light models now being used in 
Libya, but including some of the new 
30-ton mediums. Production of the lat- 
ter is sharply on the upgrade. Army 
ordnance experts swear that our mod- 
els are also markedly superior in quality 
to all others, especially in such vital 
factors as armor plate and durability of 
treads and engines. 

Weaknesses remain, but the time has 
passed when progress can be measured 
only by money appropriated, contracts 
let, and new plants under construction. 
The figures on actual output in several 
lines are good enough to make an im- 
pression both here and abroad. Defend- 
ers of the policy of suppression agree 
that, by and large, this is true. They 
reply: 

First, definite information, even if fa- 
vorable, is of value to the enemy. 

Secondly, for this reason the British 
want secrecy, all the more so because 
our officials so often refer to British 
production by comparison, thus provid- 
ing the enemy with still more informa- 
tion. 

Thirdly, the figures will have a 
greater impact a few months later, when 
they are still higher. 

The President, they assert, is now 
confident enough of success to with- 
stand criticism until the facts are good 
enough to shoot a broadside which will 
silence skeptics, hearten the anti-Axis 
forces throughout the world, and stag- 
ger the Germans. If this is so, as 
some closest to the President believe 
it to be, the disagreement between 
him and his critics is chiefly about 
timing. 


Meanwhile, however, the public is 
left in the dark about our two biggest 
contributions to the war effort: our in- 
dustry and our Navy. 

The rebels in the Administration as- 
sert that a few facts would do more for 
the national morale than a hundred 
speeches and a million posters. 
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effect on jail population figures. Not only 
are they providing honest work for other. 


wise idle and fidgety hands, but the de. | 


mand for workers has boosted the nun. 
ber of paroles being granted in prisons of 
all types. Along with the jump in total 
number of parolees at liberty has come ay 
increased percentage of employment 
among such released prisoners. In Massa. 
chusetts alone, employment among pa. 
rolees rose from 80 to 97 per cent in the 
first ten months of this year. 





Millions for Mexico 


Deal Hailed South of Border, 
but It Irks U.S. Interests 


American oil companies have consistent- 
ly turned up their noses at all offers of 
compensation made by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment for oil lands it expropriated in 
1938. Last week they were puzzled and 
worried but still defiant as the United 
States and Mexico signed a six-point agree- 
ment providing, among other things, for 
setting up machinery to fix that compensa- 
tion. 

The Mexicans were delighted with the 
agreement. Under it they will settle out- 
standing property claims against them and 
in return will have their peso backed by a 
$40,000,000 stabilization fund and find a 
ready-market for 6,000,000 ounces of their 
newly-mined silver monthly. They also 
will receive a $30,000,000 credit from the 
Export-Import Bank for developing the 
Mexican national system of highways and 
will negotiate a reciprocal-trade agreement 
with this government. 

But American businessmen and editorial 
writers were inclined to ask one main ques- 
tion: what had the United States gained 
from the agreement? Officials of the oil 
companies announced that as the govern- 
ment had, in effect, accepted what those 
corporations had twice rejected, they did 
not see how they could agree. 

The consensus seemed to be that the 
State Department had placed the good- 
neighbor policy on a cash basis, and on a 
cash basis Mexico seemed to have driven 
a sharp bargain. It agreed to put up a 
$9,000,000 deposit in the oil dispute, but 
this was to be returned if experts appointed 
by the two countries came to no agreement 
as to just compensation. 

On the general and agrarian claims 
against it, Mexico agreed to pay $40,000, 
000 in full settlement, receiving credit for 
the $3,000,000 paid out between 1927 and 
1940. Another $3,000,000 will be put up 
immediately, and the remainder will be 
paid off in annual installments of $2,500, 
000, starting next year. On the other side 
of the ledger, aside from the joint $70,000,- 
000 credits to stabilize the peso and pro- 
mote the highway program, Mexico would 
receive approximately $25,000,000 a year 
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in dollar exchange for the silver this gov- 
ernment is committed to take. Thus Mex- 
ico would get enough to make all payments, 
including any compensation set for the oil 
lands and have some ready cash left over. 

As a gesture of their satisfaction, Mexi- 
can officials sent bottles of tequila to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. 





Turkey Notes 
Qdds and ends about the two Thanks- 
givings*: 


€ President Roosevelt, who proclaimed 
Nov. 20 as the New Deal Thanksgiving, 
arranged to feast on that date at the Geor- 





*Next year there will be but one Thanks- 
giving, the traditional last Thursday of Novem- 
ber, as President Roosevelt has abandoned his 
effort to advance the date a week so as to give 
merchants a better break in pre-Christmas trade. 





gia Warm Springs Foundation for Victims 
of Infantile Paralysis. But Gov. Eugene 
Talmadge, although a Georgian and a 
Democrat, held to tradition and _pro- 
claimed Nov. 27. No complications ensued, 
however, as the President, tied to Wash- 
ington by official duties and a head cold, 
couldn’t keep his Warm Springs appoint- 
ment. He dined instead at the White 
House, as he had done only on one Thanks- 
giving before, with Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Capt. and Mrs. James Roosevelt. The 
foundation postponed its big dinner to 
Nov. 27, hoping the President would yet 
head the table. 


{ Sixteen states stuck to the old-time 
Thanksgiving. They were Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont. 


{ Some 120 tons of turkey were consumed 
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Happy Horan’s expression summed up his thanks 
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by the Civilian Conservation Corps, but in 
territorial CCC camps other meats re- 
placed the bird: roast venison for the Eski- 
mos in Alaska and arroz con pollo (rice 
cooked with chicken and bits of pork) - 
in Puerto Rico. 


§ The armed forces had 1,000 tons of tur- 
key to eat—but not in Iceland. The men 
at the new United States base finger their 
forks Nov. 27 because a shipping delay 
held up their gobblers. 


§,In the Carolina maneuvers, both the 
First and Fourth Army Corps, by agree- 
ment with GHQ, passed the day in mock 
campaign wars. The Reds and Blues cele- 
brated neither Nov. 20 or 27 but took a 
holiday from fighting to feast on Sunday, 
Nov. 23. 


{ The two municipal lodging houses of 
New York City provided dinners for 3,000 
homeless men, among whom was one Hap- 
py Horan. The 64-year-old hobo expressed 
his thanks by posing for photographers as 
an example of well-fed contentedness (see 
accompanying picture) . 





Dreams in Escrow 


The German freighter Odenwald has 
been causing diplomatic headaches in 
Washington since her seizure in Atlantic 
equatorial waters on Nov. 6 while flying 
the American flag and masquerading as 
the Willmoto of Philadelphia (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 24). Last week the State and Navy 
Departments appeared to have found a 
diplomatic aspirin. But the hopes of the 
crew of the cruiser Omaha—hopes that 
they would participate in a salvage award 
for foiling the attempted scuttling and 
taking the Odenwald safely to San Juan, 
P.R.—may have been only dreams. 

Their visions of wealth began on Nov. 
18 when a salvage libel against the Ham- 
burg-American freighter and her cargo of 
raw rubber and American-made automo- 
bile tires was filed for the United States 
Government on behalf of the crew of the 
Omaha. Because the ship had raised dis- 
tress signals and asked for and received 
aid, the government requested that she 
and her cargo be sold to provide a salvage 
award. 

It soon appeared that the government 
had been prompted more by need for dip- 
lomatic strategy than by a spirit of gen- 
erosity. Because the United States did 
not have a belligerent’s right to seize the 
property of another belligerent, the ship 
could not be considered a prize. There was 
even doubt that, legally, she could be 
captured at all without raising embarrass- 
ing questions of international law or neu- 
trality. 

However, in attempting to sink their 
ship, the Nazi crew obligingly had fur- 
nished a technical out. By asking for aid, 
they laid themselves open to a salvage 
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claim, and the filing of a salvage libel af- 
forded a perfectly legal way of holding the 
vessel without provoking awkward diplo- 
matic repercussions. 

But the Omaha crew, its hopes of a 
bonus raised, may be disappointed by a 
mere victory of diplomacy. Even a naval 
precedent which permits salvage bonuses 
to naval personnel is offset by another 
precedent against it. And there was no 
official statement other than that the 
matter was under consideration. 





Marred Mall 


The Mall in Washington, which gives an 
eyestopping vista from the Capitol to the 
Washington Monument and across the 
Reflecting Pool to the Lincoln Memorial, 
is the nation’s oldest Federal park. But in 
the days since Pierre Charles )’Enfant de- 
signed the city, the Mall has often been 
anything but the majestic sweep he envi- 
sioned. During the Civil War, it was the 
site of flimsy barracks and makeshift hos- 








gency arose. New buildings became inevi- 
table on the Mall. As the need developed, 
the authorities resisted inroads upon 
scenic beauty and placed the buildings 
where they would be as unobtrusive as 
possible. Already, six have been completed, 
one of them in as little as 45 days. One 
more is under construction. Last week the 
contract was awarded for an eighth. Three 
more are planned. 

There is one mildly cheering note, how- 
ever: In contrast to the vermin-ridden, 
wooden fire-traps of World War days, the 
modern temporary offices are trim, two- 
story structures with excellent light and 
ventilation. Exteriors of asbestos-and-ce- 
ment board and interiors of plasterboard 
make them fire-resistant. Their low height 
and neutral brown-gray color’ keep 


them from destroying the vista of the 
Mall. 

Eventually, all the “tempos” will go. 
But building authorities recall their experi- 
ences with World War “temporary” build- 
ings. Expected to be unusable after four 
years, they were kept going far beyond 
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... now new ones mushroom on the Washington Mall in a new crisis 


pitals, and in later years a dump. During 
the World War, it became a welter of 


temporary office buildings, machine shops, 


and boiler rooms. To the relief of the Na- 
tional Park Service, most of these “tempos” 
on the Mall were demolished in the past 
twelve years. 

But no sooner had the temporary build- 
ings come down than the current emer- 


their allotted span, and two are still in 
use. And the bleak Navy and Munitions 
Buildings, approved by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt* during the last war and regretted 
ever since, hold the status of permanency 
everywhere except in the minds of city 
planners. 





*Then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Week in the Nation 


Recapture: The Federal government 
took over the $25,000,000 Federal. 
financed Grand River power project jn 
Oklahoma from the state-owned Grand 
River Authority. The charges were that 
Oklahoma had defaulted on interest on 
PWA loans and forbidden the authority 
to float bond issues for financing trans. 
mission facilities. The government hopes 
to complete the four-year-old project, in. 
volving the world’s longest multiple arch 
dam, within a few months. It contends 
that the planned 75,000 kilowatts will be 
necessary for existing and projected Army 
camps and for aluminum, magnesium, ex- 
plosives, and airplane plants in the region. 
In behalf of his state, Gov. Leon C. Phil- 
lips, a conservative Democrat who had 
used the National Guard to halt the 
dam’s construction temporarily in 1940, 
retorted: “I don’t like dictators any. 
where.” 


Curse: Convicted of murdering one of 
her gang of thieves (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1), 
Mrs. Ethel Leta Juanita Spinelli, whom 
prison officials called the most calloused 
woman in their experience, died quietly in 
the glass-walled lethal gas chamber of San 
Quentin (Calif.) prison. Apparently pray- 
ing, she clutched a picture of her three 
children. But the day before becoming the 
first woman legally executed in the state’s 
history, the 52-year-old “Duchess” had 
wildly cursed her executors: “Six months 
from tomorrow my blood will burn holes 
in their bodies.” 


ReTIREMENT: Announcing that he would 
retire at the expiration of his present term 
in 1943, Sen. George W. Norris of Nebras- 
ka, Independent, whose 39 years of con- 
tinuous service stand as the longest of 
any present member of Congress, said: 
“I’m all in. I couldn’t do my work proper- 
ly and I would be ashamed to take my 
salary.” 


Demise: Dissolution of Flanders Hall, 
Inc., anti-British publishing house of 
Scotch Plains, N.J., was announced by 
Vice President Adolf W. Hauck Jr., now 
an Army private, “in the best interests 
of the stockholders”—himself, his brother 
Sigfrid, who was president, and Sigfrid’s 
wife. A Federal grand jury had charged 
that George Sylvester Viereck, registered 
Nazi agent, controlled the firm and used it 
to distribute his propaganda (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 29). ; 


Roaps: - President Roosevelt signed a 
$587,000,000 defense roads authorization 
bill similar to one he had vetoed because 
of its pork-barrel aspects (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 18). Explaining his signature on the 
grounds that the bill authorized emer- 
gency flight strips and access roads for 
Army and Navy posts, Mr. Roosevelt 
asked Congress to eliminate authorizations 
not urgently needed for national defense. 
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FROM THE CAPITAL 











The President last week nominated 
James H. Rowe of the White House staff 
to be assistant to the Attorney General. 
A Frankfurter-Corcoran protégé, Rowe 
had wearied of humdrum patronage han- 
dling. Senate concurrence in the appoint- 
ment will not only send him back to legal 
work but place him on what often becomes 
a steppingstone to the Federal bench. 

Left on the payroll when Rowe goes will 
be only three of the “selfless six” adminis- 
trative assistants authorized by the 1939 
Reorganization Act. In theory, these aides 
“with a passion for anonymity” were to be 
White House trouble-shooters. 

The theory foundered on three rocks. 
Policymaking officials insisted on their 
sacred prerogative of direct access to “The 
Chief.” The White House secretaries— 
Stephen Early, Maj. Gen. Edwin M. (Pa) 
Watson, and Marvin H. McIntyre—jeal- 
ously guarded their own inside channels 
to his office. And the President, because 
of his indulgence of informality and dis- 
persed authority, never applied his new in- 
strument to its designed use. 

As a result, there were never more than 
five administrative assistants on the pay- 
roll. Of the first stringers remaining. Lauch- 
lin Currie, originally the economics special- 
ist, has yielded that function to Isador Lu- 
bin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, and 
devotes nearly all his time to aid for China. 

William H. McReynolds, after ten 
months as the National Defense Advisory 
Commission’s executive secretary and 
OEM?’s liaison officer, is now immersed in 
civil-service personnel, a task which would 
be superfluous if the Civil Service Com- 
mission functioned as it should. 

Lowell Mellett directs the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports with a sideline role of 
publicity adviser to the President, which 
overlaps Early’s job as the Chief Execu- 
tive’s press secretary. 





In a separate category fall two special 
assistants: Wayne Coy, who succeeded to 
McReynold’s niche at OEM, and Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., who administers Lend- 
Lease. Each was given a specific coordinat- 
ing assignment, but Coy found coordina- 
tion of defense agencies as difficult as 
lassoing a herd of plunging tanks. He now 
does miscellaneous tasks. 

In still another class is the special exec- 
utive assistant, Eugene Casey, who occa- 
sionally emerges from mysterious duties 
with an attempt to purge the Department 
of Agriculture of employes whom he con- 
siders disloyal to the New Deal. 

In recent months frustration and fu- 
tility have soured the administrative as- 
sistants. An elite corps with presumably 
ready access to the President, some of 
them while away weeks without a sum- 
mons to the White House. Others desiring 
access there have, on occasion, had to ap- 
peal to higher-ups. 

_ Acknowledging the breakdown of the 
idea for a staff of Presidential specialists, 
insiders predict that its reorganization or 
dissolution is a matter of time. 


Congress 


Eleven lawyers and three clerks tucked 
away in basement quarters in the House 
and Senate Office Buildings toiled last week 
long beyond midnight. Boxed in by stacks 
of legal tomes and documents, they were 
engulfed in bills designed to curb defense 
strikes. They make up the Legislative 
Counsel, formerly known as the Leg- 
islative Drafting Service, and their job is 
to translate congressmen’s legislative raw 
material into finished bills insulated 


against constitutional attack. 

The legal experts also are often solicited 
by Congressional patrons for confidential 
advice on constitutional topics, and they 
provide majority and minority impartially 
with citations supporting the validity of 
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Eyes and ears of the White House; left to right, Currie, Rowe, Mellett, Coy 


The White House 


their bills. Ethics of the service are inflex- 
ible: everything confidential and complete- 
ly nonpartisan. 

Occasionally even the White House, rec- 
ognizing the technical excellence of the 
service, submits a bill for its scrutiny. In 
the earlier New Deal days, the supposedly 
omniscient Corcoran-Cohen team found 
reassurance when the experts approved 
their handiwork. But for the most part the 
fourteen toiled in obscurity. Some 90 of 
the 96 senators and about 400 of the 435 
representatives depend upon the experts’ 
abilities. Last session, they processed 
3,359 individually sponsored measures and 
382 committee bills. 

The service had its genesis in 1916 when 
the then Congressmen John N. Garner 
and Cordell Hull prevailed upon their col- 
leagues to employ an expert to prepare — 
bills that would withstand legal wear and 
tear. Among those favoring the idea was 
the dean of the Columbia Law School. 
Thereupon Middleton Beaman of the Co- 
lumbia faculty was sent down. Today he 
heads the House section. Another Colum- 
bia man, Henry G. Wood, heads the Sen- 
ate section. The dean, Harlan F. Stone, 
also found his way to Washington, and as 
Chief Justice of the United States now 
passes judgment on his protégés’ drafts- 
manship. 


Cliches Rampant 


In the debate on the Hobbs bill last 
week, Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri said: 
“Have we gone completely crazy? Nuts! 
Nuts! Nuts! Page the squirrels! . . . But 
that is water over the dam and under the 
bridge. That damage has already been 
done. It is all right to take one step, but 
you know when you take one step you 
have to take another and still another . . . 
Where will this action lead? . . . There is a 
joker in the deck. Beware! There is a bug 
under the chip.” 
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and in Diplomatic Jockeying 


Hitler Presses ‘New Order’ 
as the British Smash Into Libya 


and Nazis Pound on in East 


The chief action in a war that in one 
way or another has encompassed almost 
the entire world was centered last week on 
two battlefields—fields already deeply 
scarred by conflict. One was in the desert 
of Libya, where the British launched their 
biggest and best offensive of the war over 
ground they had previously won from the 
Italians and lost to the Germans. The 
other was around Moscow in snowy for- 
ests and plains that had once been the 
scene of the triumphs and failures of 
Napoleon and now were resounding to the 
crash of another Nazi drive against the 
Soviet capital. 





These great battles echoed in occupied 
Europe. In France, Gen. Maxime Wey- 
gand, the Vichy representative in North 
Africa, was forced to resign his job, and 
negotiations over an extension of collab- 
oration with the Reich brought about a 
crisis. To Berlin, the Germans summoned 
delegates from their allies in the Russian 
war and from nations that signed the 1936 
anti-Comintern pact. And on Nov. 25, the 
fifth anniversary of the pact, the delegates 
signed a five-year extension. 

Japan was the original signer of the an- 
ti-Comintern pact, along with the Reich, 
and last week’s events brought the Mika- 
do’s empire ever closer to the inevitable 
decision of whether to break away from 
the Axis or join its totalitarian allies with- 
out reservation. 

To a large extent, this decision hinged 
on the conferences in Washington between 


American planes and tanks, backbone of the British offensive 


— 


Secretary of State Hull and the Japanese 
envoys. But in Tokyo Premier Hicekj 
Tojo closed the special session of the Diet 


and warned that Japan would not change 


its “immutable” policies. And two inci. 
dents indicated the rising tension through- 
out the Far East between the Japanese 
and the United States. It was announced 
that American gunboats would be with. 
drawn from their patrol duties in the 
Yangtze River (see page 17) and in Sai. 
gon, French Indo-China, an explosion of 
undetermined origin wrecked the United 
States Consulate. 


Waterloo 


It was a strange gray day, for the Liby- 
an desert, that dawned on Nov. 18. Rain 
poured in torrents, and the wadies that cut 
the stony plain like gullies, gushed with 
water. Across this tableland that stretches 
from the Egyptian-Libyan frontier west 
across the Italian colony of Cyrenaica, 
moved swift black columns—tanks §ar- 
mored cars, trucks, and huge oil lorries. 
Above, in V formations, flew squadrons 
of big bombers and agile fighters. The 
most important and ambitious British 
offensive of the present war had begun. 

It achieved the thing that has thus far 
been almost a German monopoly: surprise. 
For weeks the British had concentrated 
planes, tanks, and men just behind the 
frontiers. The Germans and Italians were 
well aware of the movements. But some- 
how they did not suspect that the offen- 
sive would come so soon. As a result, the 
bulk of the Axis forces, and their armored 
units in particular, were massed in vul- 
nerable formations near the frontiers. 

The British offensive was designed as a 
series of wide sweeps to break up the Axis 
units and pin them back against the Medi- 
terranean. In the first week of the batile, 
British divisions crashed into the Axis 
forces and carried out at leasv the first 
steps of this plan. One wedge was driven 
to Sidi Rezegh. Meanwhile, the Tobruk 
garrison—which has held on since last 
April—broke out and advanced south to 
meet the other British forces. The Axis 
battled desperately to keep this trap from 
closing and thus imprisoning the bulk of 
the German armored divisions. 

Meanwhile, New Zealand and Indian 
troops drove another wedge toward the 
sea and captured Fort Capuzzo, Bardia, 
and Gambut. Some 15,000 Axis prisoners 
were taken in this region, most of tlem 
Italians. Still other columns drove straight 
across the desert far to the south. One 
“severely handled” an Italian armored 
division at Bir el-Gobi. Another drove 
from the Jarabub oasis to a point south of 
Derna, probably near El Aga. 

The attack was accompanied by a ter- 
rific aerial onslaught against Axis air- 
dromes and supply columns. The RAF 
boasted that its air superiority was s0 
complete during the first week that not a 
single one of the British supply vehicles 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


A pilot’s eye view of the Libyan battlefield (arrows show British drives). The map is geographically upended to 
show how the panorama would appear looking southward from a hypothetical point above the Mediterranean 


was hit from the air. But it also admitted 
that the Germans were making desperate 
efforts to bring in more planes from Tripoli, 
Italy, and Crete to redress the balance. 
The British campaign was further sup- 
ported by naval bombardments of the 
‘Axis coastal positions from a fleet head- 
ed by the fine old battleship Queen Eliza- 
beth, which first saw action in 1915 dur- 
ing the Gallipoli campaign. 


From the British point of view, the © 


campaign almost had to be a resounding 
success to be one at all. Public opinion, 
after weeks of fretting at apparent inabili- 
ty to aid Russia, hailed the advance as 
opening a second front. Even Prime Min- 
ister Churchill admitted that this time 
the British were at least equal to the 
Germans in equipment and proclaimed 
that the contest in the desert afforded the 
chance for another Blenheim or Waterloo. 


Men 


So far as commanders were concerned, 
the Libyan campaign was a battle be- 
tween three Britons and one German 
(the Italians count for less in command 
than in anything else) . 

The Britons were Gen. Sir Alan Gordon 
Cunningham, Admiral Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, and Air Vice Marshal Ar- 
thur Coningham. The two Cunninghams 
are brothers and Coningham pronounces 
his name as if it were spelled Cunningham. 

Sir Andrew made his reputation as com- 
mander of the Eastern Mediterranean 
Fleet, which blasted the Italians in a 
series of daring engagements and was 
then severely damaged during the Ger- 
man attack on Crete. 


Sir Alan is a wiry, athletic man with 
a lean face and sharp tongue. He com- 
manded the British Armies that invaded 
Ethiopia from the south and set new 
speed records in the rout of the Italians. 
Guns have been his specialty—artillery, 
anti-aircraft, and machine guns. But he 
also went through the Naval Staff College 
and familiarized himself with sea tactics. 
Last week Winston Churchill described the 
great tank battles that Cunningham is 
directing as more like a naval engagement 
than anything else. 

Coningham quit the Australian Army 
during the World War because of a stut- 
ter—it was so bad he was told he would 
never advance as high as lance corporal. 
He joined the Royal Air Force and rapidly 
went to the top. Before going to Egypt- 
he served in the Bomber Command in 
Britain, where he was a close ‘friend of 
Sir Charles Portal, chief of the RAF. He 
knew Italy well before the war and re- 
fers to the bombings of Naples as a “slum- 
clearing project.” 

The German matched against the Brit- 
ish triumvirate is one of the hardest, 
quickest, most daring men in the Nazi 
army. Gen Erwin Rommel looks the 
part, too. He might be any age but ac- 
tually is 50. Despite his tough appearance, 
Rommel has retained his Wiirttenberg 
accent and all the South German’s love 
of drinking wine and talking into the 
night. 

During the World War, Rommel won 
the highest German decoration, the order 
Pour le Merite. In the present war he 
commanded tanks during the Battle of 
France and introduced himself to his staff 


in these words: “You follow me, even 
though it may seem to you the height of 
folly. At your right there is nothing, at 
your left there is nothing, behind you 
there is nothing. But in front of you 
there is Rommel. Get it?” 

The men behind the British and Ger- 
man commanders were just about .equals 
in skill and bravery. Some of the finest 
regiments of the British Army have been 
sent to Egypt, and the officers who sip 
drinks in the bar of Shepheard’s Hotel in 


Cairo, clad in immaculate uniforms, be- . 


come hard-boiled fighting men at the 
front. They also have a great respect for 
the Germans and last week admitted that 
the Nazis were fighting “like hell” against 
odds. The respect is traditional. T. E. 
Lawrence paid tribute to the Germans in 
“Seven Pillars of Wisdom” in this passage: 
“They were 2,000 miles from home, with- 
out hope and without guides, in condi- 
tions mad enough to break the bravest 
nerves . . . When attacked they halted, 
took position, fired to order. There was 
no haste, no crying, no hesitation. They 
were glorious.” 


Machines 


The new campaign was a test of ma- 
chines as well as of men. To a large extent 
the British were armed with American 
tanks and planes. The basic model is the 
M-3 light tank, mounting a 37-millimeter 
gun and machine guns. It weighs 134 tons 
and has a speed better than that of Brit- 
ish and German models. However. the 
British also have a few of the new 30-ton 
mediums, which mount a 75-millimeter 
gun. Of the total of 1,000 tanks so far 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
tory in the peace of March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10 and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British morale. 
Italy conquered British Somaliland and 
invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28 was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, reached Ben- 
gasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-18. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. On 
April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
July 12 the Allies occupied Iraq and 
Syria. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
Hitler attacked Russia June 22. On July 
7 the United States occupied Iceland. 
Japan completed occupation of Indo- 
China July 23. On Aug. 14 Churchill and 
Roosevelt announced: the eight-point 
“Atlantic Charter.” Iran yielded to 
Anglo-Russian forces on Aug. 28. On 
Sept. 11 President Roosevelt ordered the 
Navy to “shoot on sight.” On Oct. 16 
Gen. Hideki Tojo formed a new Japanese 
Cabinet. On Oct. 30 the United States 
destroyer Reuben James was sunk. On 
Nov. 17 President Roosevelt signed a 
bill permitting armed American mer- 
chant ships to enter war zones. 


Last week 


Nov. 17-24—The British Army, 
strengthened by American arms, struck 
west into Libya, launching a full-scale 
offensive against the Axis forces. Gen. 
Maxime Weygand was removed as Vichy 
proconsul in North Africa. The Ger- 
mans took Rostov in a drive toward the 
Caucasus and hurled a new and violent 
offensive against Moscow. The British 
High Command was shaken up, and in 
Washington Japanese-American negotia- 
tions proceeded slowly. 





to 





shipped to the British,-most have gone to 
Egypt. 

British officers last week were lavish in 
their praise of the American tanks and 
described how they knocked out German 
vehicles with their 37-millimeter guns. On 
another occasion the American tanks were 
able to outspeed the Nazi vehicles and 
herd them into a trap. 

The chief American plane in use was the 
Curtiss P-40, called the Tomahawk by the 
RAF. But there were also fleets of Martin 
bombers that dealt hard blows to Axis sup- 
ply dumps, and even a few Flying Fort- 
resses cast their shadows on the desert. 
Backing up the American planes were Brit- 
ish Hurricanes, Beaufighters, and bombers 
of various types. 

Against these American and British 
tanks and planes the Germans threw in 
some of their most modern machines. The 
tanks were not the behemoths used in 
Europe. But they included models of 17 
and 22 tons with heavy-caliber guns. The 
planes were standard German craft, but as 
reinforcements began to arrive this week, 
brand-new Messerschmitt 109F’s appeared 
in the air—a real challenge to the British 
pursuit ships. 

Thus, the war of men and machines was 
joined in one great conflict. On the abili- 
ty of flesh and blood and steel to stand 
up under the hard conditions of desert 
fighting rested the outcome not only of 
the battle of Libya but also those other 
interrelated struggles—in front of Mos- 
cow, in intrigue-ridden Vichy, at the Ber- 
lin conference, and in the Far East. 
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Weygand Riddle 


His Life Began in Mystery, 
His Career Ends Same Way 








Weygand is somebody. Ugly—he is ugly, 
misshapen, tortured, twisted; he must have 
had a lot of kicks when he was little. But 
he’s intelligent; he has something to him; 
a dark fire. You don’t know .. . what he’s 
about ... Of course, he’s up to his neck 
im priests. 


That was the way old Georges Clemen. 
ceau, France’s wartime Premier, described 
Gen. Maxime Weygand. It was a fitting 
tribute to one of the most enigmatic chur- 
acters in modern history. For the riddle of 
Weygand began with his birth, and Jast 
week. his retirement as Vichy’s proconsul 
in North Africa occurred in an atmosphere 
of mystery and foreboding. 


Beginning 

Weygand was born in a room over the 
Waterloo Tavern in Brussels on Jan. °1, 
1867. According to one legend, his father 
was Leopold II, King of the Belgians; ac- 
cording to another, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico. Whether his mother was 
a Pole or a German from the Saar no one 
knew except, perhaps, Weygand himself. 

Brought up as a devout Catholic, he at- 
tended Saint-Cyr, the French West Point. 
adopted French nationality, and became 
Foch’s chief of staff during the World 
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Back to civilian life: Gen. Maxime Weygand 
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War. Yet he was little known, although 
the generalissimo referred to him as “my 
right hand” and left the advice: “Call 
Weygand if trouble comes.” 

To Weygand, however, went full credit 
for “the Miracle of Warsaw”—the defeat 
of the Bolsheviks at the gates of the Polish 
capital in 1920. From 1930 to 1935 he 
served as chief of staff of the French Army 
and shared credit with his successor, Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, for building up “the 
finest army in the world”—the army that 
stood up to the Germans for less than a 
month in 1940. 

At the outbreak of the present war, 
Weygand was sent to command the Allied 
Army of the Near East, which included 
the British Empire forces of Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell. From this post Wey- 
gand was recalled in May 1940 to take 
over the tottering French forces. In Sep- 
tember he was placed in command of 
France’s still intact armies in North Afri- 
ca. Later, his authority was extended over 
the civil and military affairs of all France’s 
African colonies. Both his position and his 
intentions were vague. But, as Marshal 
Pétain capitulated to the Nazis step by 
step, Weygand began to stand out more 
and more as a man around whom resist- 
ance to the Germans might be organized. 

In recognition of this, the United States 
became one of Weygand’s chief backers. 
The counselor of the American Embassy 
at Vichy, Robert D. Murphy, was sent to 
Africa. Also a devout Catholic, he daily 
joined Weygand at mass. An agreement 
was reached with Washington whereby six 
ships a. month brought American food, oil, 
and some military supplies to the be- 
leaguered French colonies. Murphy was 
backed up by a consular staff of 26, with 
ten of them assigned to Casablanca, six to 
Algiers, four to Tunis, three to Dakar, and 
three to Tangier. 

In addition, there was a military attaché 
at Tangier, and twelve roving observers 
supervised the distribution of supplies. 
The United States consular staff was 
twice as large as Germany’s, but, on the 
other hand, the Axis Armistice Commis- 
sion, stationed at Casablanca, numbered 
more than 200 men. Despite the appease- 
ment flavor of this policy, Washington ac- 
tually thought there was little chance of 
Weygand defying Berlin in a crisis. But 
its efforts served a useful purpose in de- 
ferring Nazi penetration. 


End 


Last week the showdown came. Wey- 
gand, now 74 years old, was summoned to 
Vichy. On Nov. 17 he lunched and dined 
with Pétain. Later he talked with Admiral 
Darlan, the pro-German Premier, and a 
man Weygand is known to despise. On 
Nov. 19, as the bleak autumn dusk fell 
on the hotels and gardens of Vichy, Wey- 
gand was seen strolling on the banks of 
the Allier river—a sad, gray little man 
and a complete contrast to the soldier of 
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The British Are Playing for High Stakes in Libya 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


Winston Churchill told the House 
of Commons last week that the objec- 
tive of the Libyan offensive was de- 
struction of the enemy rather than oc- 
cupation of territory. However, the 
plan of attack and troop dispositions of 
the Eighth Army in the initial stages of 
the drive indicate not only a try at 
both of these goals but also a drive for 
unlimited objectives and the maximum 
exploitation of victory. 

The pressure and holding attacks on 
the Sollum - Halfaya Pass - Sidi Omar 
front were carried out by containing 
forces, which had been told off to cover 
“strong points” and the border forts. 
These moves, apparently, were in the 
nature of secondary attacks, while the 
main attack consisted, in the first in- 
stance, of an enveloping of the right 
flank of the Axis stronghold at Sidi 
Omar. 

This “sweep around the enemy” soon 
developed into a wide encircling maneu- 
ver directed on Bir el-Gobi and Rezegh, 
with a threefold mission—the relief of 
the Tobruk garrison, trapping of the 
enemy forces in the coastal block Sol- 
lum-Bardia-Tobruk-Rezegh, and con- 
tinuing of the advance westward, with 
Derna and Mekili as intermediate ob- 
jectives (see map, page 25). 


While the main objective of the 
Eighth Army is the destruction of the 
Axis armed forces in Libya, the imme- 
diate military objective is the capture 
of the strongly intrenched Axis posi- 
tions on the Libyan border which have 
been a constant threat to the security 
of the Alexandria naval base and the 
Suez Canal, and which afforded bases 
for the enemy to launch a campaign 
against Egypt, or south into the Sudan. 
Capture of these border forts and posi- 
tions will remove the menace to the left 
flank of the British Middle East bas- 
tion. Then, holding of interior lines 
will make it possible for the British to 
concentrate their main effort on check- 
ing the Germans, should they attempt 
an invasion of Turkey or a drive 
through the Caucasus into the Iran 
region. 

The offensive is further designed to 
break the siege of Tobruk, thus reliev- 
ing the troops penned up there for more 
than seven months. Besides, stores of 
gasoline, oil, and food have already 


been accumulated here, and transport 
ships are ready to build up an advance 
supply base at this point. As the To- 
bruk position flanks the Axis line of re- 
treat from the border, the garrison, 
reported in good shape, may be ex- 
pected to play an important part in the 
roundup for the kill. 

Extension of the British position 
westward along the Libyan coast will 
move the coastal-based planes nearer 
their shipping and harbor objectives of 
Bengasi and Tripoli. And, should the 
army advance to the Tunisian border, 
the coastal airfields could relieve the 
hard-pressed Malta garrison in taking 
over the tasks of the bombing of the 
ferry route to Sicily and the shipping 
and industrial centers of South Italy. 


A successful drive across Libya 
will be advantageous to the British 
Navy in that it will increase its operat- 
ing sphere in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and give additional much-needed coast- 
al waters for safe harborage and fleet 
maneuvering. 

In addition to the taking of military 
objectives and ground gaining, an all- 
out success in the Italian colony will 
strike a blow at the prestige of the 
German mechanized forces under Gen- 
eral Rommel, built up last June when 
they led the triumphant march which 
pushed the broken and defeated Army 
of the Nile back across Libya. For the 
Italians, another great disaster may 
turn out to be that proverbial straw to 
break Mussolini’s back. 

If the Eighth Army administers a 
major defeat to the Axis in Libya it 
will strengthen the British morale 
throughout the farflung empire. This 
offensive will stifle, or at least throttle, 
the cry throughout Britain for a second 
front and give hope and courage, if not 
direct aid, to the Russian millions bat- 
tling for their existence. 

Moreover, a great British victory in 
Libya would be taken as a caution in 
Tokyo, have a strengthening influence 
on the Turks in resisting German pres- 
sure, bolster British prestige in the 
Moslem world, react as a stimulant to 
the American democracies in their fight 
against Nazi domination, and come as 
Yuletide cheer for the starving and op- 
pressed subjugated peoples of Hitler’s 
kingdom of Europe. 
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Why the Navy Is Tired of Strikes 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Our Navy is not composed of 
statesmen, industrialists, or workers in 
the accepted sense of the term, yet it 
has an interest, quite disproportionate 
to its numbers, in the various strikes 
and other dissensions going on within 
our borders. The national emergency 
demands that there be no slowup in the 
production and quick delivery of ships 
and of the arms necessary to equip 
them. But overshadowing even the ma- 
terial handicap is the matter of morale. 
The Navy has a right to expect unity 
of purpose and action behind it while 
the sacrifice of men and material is 
made at the front. 

Rightly the Navy is called the na- 
tion’s first line of defense, but to justify 
its existence servicemen have had to 
make personal sacrifices in order to 
carry on faithfully. Family, home, and 
financial gain must be subordinated to 
service for our country. For the strength 
of our Navy lies not only in the ships 
and planes it operates, but in the 
morale of its personnel, tersely ex- 
pressed in naval parlance as “The man 
behind the gun.” 

Italy, having a sizeable army, navy, 
and air force, is nevertheless a weak 
nation. The lack of preparation and 
unity within the country has affected 
the morale of its fighting forces adverse- 
ly. A more striking example is France, 
which, possessing one of the finest 
armies in Europe, still was weak, be- 
cause of disunity behind the fighting 
front, where many of its leaders put 


personal advantage ahead of service for 
the whole. 


As for the United States, even 
though Congress has passed no declara- 
tion of war, we are deeply involved in 
it. The Lend-Lease Act, and the rate at 
which our munitions of war are flowing 
to the front, prove that. Because no 
armed forces have invaded our shores, 
or can do so, is no claim that we can 
isolate ourselves from this war. A more 
malign influence, the fog of war, long 
ago crept subtly across the Atlantic and 
enshrouded us, causing some to grope 
blindly in the dark, trying to seek so- 
lutions for our internal troubles by 
methods which, though suitable for the 
times when the world is at peace, are 
unsuited for an America faced with a 
crisis. 


In late days this fog has crept into 
the Pacific. But out of all this muddle 
and dissension within, caused by groups 
of men and women who seek to impose 
their own individual wills upon those 
who must act for our country’s best 
interests, there comes one clear call 
from all. The Navy must hold the front 
lines, at whatever cost, and the men 
who go down to the sea in ships have 
accepted the challenge. 


Look across the ocean to Britain. 
We see a country which at the begin- 
ning of the war was weak compared 
with the forces opposing her. Compared 
with France, supposedly strong in a 
military sense,.she was weak except in 
her magnificent navy and a strong mer- 
chant marine. She, too, was beset with 
labor troubles and internal dissension, 
but out of the crisis confronting her 
after Dunkerque, with the shrewd com- 
mon sense of the English, Britons de- 
cided to put to one side internal differ- 
ences, get on with the present emer- 
gency first, and without a sacrifice of 
fundamental rights agree to settle in- 
ternal differences of opinion after the 
emergency had passed. Today Britain’s 
navy can sail the seas, strong in itself, 
but stronger because it has behind it a 
nation which, with an unshaken morale, 
is united to give its navy full support. 

Our Navy knows no superior. It is 
confident of its strength and in its 
ability to give our people an ample re- 
turn for the trust imposed in it. But 
can we carry on with the confidence of 
the British Navy which has a united 
country behind it? Every strike, every 
internal dissension takes away just so 
much steel, so many guns, and the mu- 
nitions of war which the sea service 
needs to accomplish its tasks. Every 
hour’s delay means a slowdown in the 
keels that slip into the water from the 
launching ways. 

The men and women of this country 
owe a debt of gratitude to the men of 
the Kearny, the Reuben James, and to 
the others who will die in the execution 
of their duty before this emergency is 
over. Let it never be said of Ameri- 
cans that they failed to support them 
to the utmost, because of lack of unity 
within, or because of men who place 
their own personal gains above their 
love for country. 
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“dark fire” who treated the Germans with. 
a never-to-be-forgotten contempt during: 
the signing of the 1918 Armistice. The’ 
next day Marshal Pétain announced that’ 
Weygand had quit his post and would go! 
into retirement on the Riviera. q 

Darlan took over full power in Africa, ’ 
His deputies were named to the most im- 
portant posts—governor of Algeria, Yves 
Chatel; commander of the forces in West | 
Africa, the 59-year-old Gen. Jean Barrau; | 
commander of the North African Arny, | 
estimated at 200,000 men, 53-year-old 
Gen. Alphonse Juin. The latter was re. | 
leased from a German prison camp only 
last June 16, a favor usually granted by 
the Nazis only to _ pro-collaboration | 
Frenchmen. 

This week brought a new phase in 
French relations with Germany, the l- 
lies, and the United States. According to 
censored dispatches from Vichy, Pétain 
and Darlan were scheduled to meet “a 
high German personage”—presumably ¢i- | 
ther Hitler or Goring. As a starter, it was 
announced in Vichy that the Nazis had 
cut the occupation costs, set by the June 
1940 armistice, from $8,000,000 a day to 
$6,000,000. 

Whatever the development of any new | 
attempt at collaboration, there were signs 
that a major crisis was shaping up in the 
Vichy Government itself. In Washington, | 
Camille Chautemps, former Premier, now 
in this country, intimated that he could no | 
longer support Pétain (see Periscope) . And 
the British offensive in Libya may act to | 
force the issue, for, if the Germans are to | 
derive maximum benefit from concessions 7 
in French North Africa, they. must get | 
them while such moves can still have an ef- | 
fect on the Libyan campaign. And there is 
always the chance that an Allied drive to | 
the Tunisian frontier might cause a resur- | 
gence of resistance in the French colonies. 

As for the United States, Weygand’s ; 
fall caused an immediate shift in policy. | 
All supplies to Africa were cut off. Two | 
projects advanced by Vichy’s Ambassador 
in Washington, Gaston Henry-Haye—to 
send food supplies to French prisoners in 
Germany and vitamin tablets to French 
children—were dropped. And though there 
appeared to be no intention of breaking 
off relations with the French, the Siate 
Department publicly charged that Wey- 
gand’s resignation had been caused by 
German pressure. 





Luftwaffe Losses 


Germany’s Luftwaffe was largely the 
creation of three men. Hermann Goring 
handled the political-economic details and 
built up the personnel. Erhard Milch, the 
quiet, baby-faced Lufthansa official, tr:ns- 
lated blueprints into mass production. 9* 
Ernst Udet devised new models and fight- 
ing techniques. 

During the World War, Udet had } _ 
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Connecticut there is one of this country’s largest 
rose greenhouses—whole acres of gorgeous blooms 
and prize planting stock under glass. You can get 
some idea how big it is from the fact their bill for 
watering hose alone used to average $2,000 a year. 
Reason: ordinary garden hose just couldn’t stand the 
abuse of year-round service over hard floors and 
around sharp corners. All kinds of hose were tried with 
the same result — short life and more expense. 
Finally the G.T .M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — learned about their trouble 

and recommended Goodyear 


Style M Water Hose, 


CUT YOUR ROSE BILL 


SVO0 a Near. 
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a tough, heavy-duty water carrier built to stand hard 
knocks and dragging strains. What happened?~Well, 
the greenhouse has used Goodyear Style M for many 
years now — at an average hose cost of only $300 per 
year. They know now that a hose by any other name 
is not as good as Goodyear—not by $1,700 worth! 
This is a typical example of how G. T. M.-specification 
of industrial rubber goods saves money, and saves 
rubber. To consult him on your problem, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, 
California—or phone the nearest 


“ee Goodyear Mechanical Rub- 
ee 


= berGoods Distributor. 
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FOURTEEN TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS ...FOR 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 





From the great collection of 
the world’s best-loved music 
-.- on Columbia Records! 


Orchestral eMasterpieces 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E 
FLAT MAJOR (“Eroica’’) 
(Beethoven): Walter & Phil- 
harmonic-Symph. Orch. of 
New York. Set M-449 6.50* 
DON JUAN (Strauss): 

Fritz Reiner & Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra. Set X-190... 00.00. cea 2.50* 

SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN D MAJOR 
(Brahms): Barbirolli & Philh.-Symph. Orch. 
of New York. Set M-gi2......... 5.50* 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN E MINOR 
(Tchaikovsky): Rodzinski & The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Set M-406..........44 5.50* 


Vocal Cfavorites 


DAUGHTER OF THE 
REGIMENT (Donizetti): 
Lily Pons with Metr. Opera 
Orch. Set X-206... .2.50* 


PATTER SONGS FROM 
GILBERT AND SULLI- 
VAN: Nelson Eddy (baritone) with Chorus 8 
Orch. cond. by Armbruster. Set M-4go. .2.75 
A BRAHMS RECITAL BY LOTTE 
LEHMANN: Lotte Lehmann (soprano) 
accompanied by Paul Ulanowsky . 
DBIEICD Snes sss ce dssunts sears 4.0 


Cfamous (oncertos 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE 
(Gershwin): Kostelanetz & 
Orchestra with Templeton 
(piano). Set X-796. .2.50* 
CONCERTO NO. 5 IN E 
FLAT for Piano and Or- 
chestra (“Emperor”) (Beethoven): Gieseking 
(piano) &@ Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Walter. Set M-243....5.50* 
CONCERTO IN D for Violin and Orches- 
tra (Beethoven): Szigeti (violin) and Orch. 
conducted by Walter. Set M-177..... 5.50* 


In a Lighter Vein 


STRAUSS WALTZES IN 
DANCE TEMPO: 4/Good- 
man © Orch. Set C-737.2.50 
MUSIC OF VICTOR 
HERBERT: Kostelanetz & 
Orchestra. Set M-g75.4.50 
MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES: Kos- 
telanetz €F Orchestra. Set M-g30..... 3.50 
GAITE PARISIENNE— Ballet (Offen- 
bach): Kurtz & London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Set X-115... cece cceceeee 2.50* 
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APPLAUDS THE TONAL BRILLIANCE 


OF COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 





ih 


Norma Shearer will star with Melvyn Douglas in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's “We Were Dancing.” 


“IT’S SO LIKE HEARING THE ORIGINAL PERFORMANCE... 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS ARE MAGNIFICENT RECORDINGS” 


FIND it a constant delight ... having 

all my favorite music right in my own 
home. Operas, symphonies, chamber music 
... all within easy reach, on Masterworks 
recordings that do them full justice. 

‘Have you heard one of my more recent 
favorites...the recording of the ‘Grand 
Canyon Suite’ by Andre Kostelanetz? From 
the first roll of the sunrisedrums tothe magnif- 
icent cloudburst finale, the music holds you 
spellbound, as though you were in a concert 
hall, hearing the original performance. 

“The tone is so alive, so dazzlingly clear! 
Isn’t it amazing how the full beauty of a 
great symphonic orchestra can be captured 
on a small black disc?” 


FULL-DIMENSIONAL TONE IS HERE! 


Here’s the secret of that tonal brilliance that 
Miss Shearer likes so well. A new Columbia 
process eliminates at least 55.3% of the sur- 
face noise. (These measurements were taken 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @f A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Trade Marks “Columbis,” “Masterworks” and @jq) Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MASTERWORK ! 


by the head of an independent, non-com- 
mercial communications laboratory.) Thus 
Columbia alone makes it possible to turn up 
the tone control of your machine and play 
Columbia Masterworks with concert-hall 
realism... bringing you the lovely, “high- 
frequency” overtones essential to tonal beauty. 

No more need to blot out rich, exquisite 
overtones in order to blot out surface noise! 
No more flat, lifeless ‘one-dimensional’ tone! 


SURFACE NOISE REDUCED 55.3% 


This exclusive new Columbia process applies 
a layer of fine sensitized material on the sound 
surface... material which would be pro- 
hibitively expensive in solid-stock records. 
The result—a brilliance of tone never before 
achieved . . 
Listen to the new Columbia Masterworks. 
Then play any regular old-method record at 
the same tone level. Hear the difference! 







. at least 55.3% less surface noise. — 
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brought down .62 enemy planes, a feat 
placing him second only to that war's 
greatest German ace, Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen. After the Armistice, Udet be- 
came a stunt flyer, performing a succes- 
sion of dizzy feats in Europe and America. 
With his unassuming and likable person- 
ality, he made friends everywhere. Like- 
wise, he won admiration. In 1931, among 
other stunts, he flew under Hell Gate 
Bridge, New York, in a plane he had 
never piloted before. And he supposedly 
got the idea for the stukas from United 
States naval pilots. 

With the rise of the Nazis Udet gave up 
stunting and turned to aeronautical re- 
search. As quartermaster general and chief 
engineer of the Luftwaffe he was able to 
put his experiments to a test in the Polish, 
Norwegian, French, and Balkan cam- 
paigns. To him were attributed three in- 
novations: (1) an improved method of 
parachuting and dropping provisions from 
the air, (2) the training of parachute 
troops to go into action in “a rolling at- 
tack” as soon as they hit the ground, and 
(3) development of a “steuerapparat,” or 
steering apparatus which enabled a para- 
chutist to determine his own landing 
point. 

Last July London reported that Udet, 
now a colonel general, had fallen into dis- 
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Colonel Moelders .. . General Udet 


grace with Hitler and had committed 
suicide. The next day Udet, smiling and 
very much alive, received correspondents 
and disproved at least the second half of 
the story. Last week the suicide report 
again cropped up in Vichy. “This was fol- 
lowed by an official announcement from 
DNB, the German news agency, that 
Udet had been killed while testing “a new 
type of firearm.” The Berlin radio, how- 
ever, broadcast that he had died in a 
plane crash. Then all details were sup- 
pressed on the ground that military in- 
formation was involved. 

It was officially admitted that the Ger- 
man Air Force had sustained its worst 








blow of the war. Hitler ordered a state 
funeral and attended it himself. Géring 
walked at the head of the procession that 
slowly wound its way from the Air Min- 
istry to the cemetery where Udet was 
buried close by the grave of Richthofen. 

It was a bad week for the Luftwaffe. 
Five days later Col. Werner Moelders, 
the most famous Nazi ace of this war, 
was killed in the crash of a transport plane 
at Breslau. It was an end freighted with 
irony. Moelders had been appointed an 
inspector of fighters by the Fiihrer and 
forbidden to engage in combat because 
of the danger. And he was returning to 
his headquarters from Udet’s funeral at 
the time of the crash. Moelders was credit- 
ed with bringing down 117 enemy planes, 
fourteen of them during the Spanish War. 
He was Germany’s youngest colonel at 28, 
and the first man to be awarded the oak 
leaves with crossed sabers in diamonds on 
the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. The 
German radio also announced that Capt. 
Baron Franz von Werra, who escaped from 
Canada last spring, had been killed. And 
on Tuesday of this week, Berlin revealed 
the death of Maj. Gen. Helmuth Wilberg, 
62, in a crash during an official flight. 
A World War aviation commander, he 
was the founder of the Condor Legion, 
which served Franco in Spain, in 1937, 
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Newsweek Correspondence: Hong Kongers Miss Wives and Scandal Mounts 


Hone Kone: Husbands are incensed by 
the evacuation of their wives. The order 
has been in effect for a year, but at the 
time of the evacuation there was a hint of 
scandal in the way some were made to go 
and others allowed to stay. The total num- 
ber evacuated—sent to India, Australia, 
and other places—has been around 3,200. 
The husbands hold meetings from time to 
time to protest and the press reported one 
such gathering: “Conditions in Australia 
were worse than was realized . . . State- 
ments had been made of wives losing 
weight, taking drugs to get sleep, and of 
being accosted while shopping. Total ab- 
sence of marital association was having a 
serious effect on their health and fourteen 
wives, who had consulted doctors, had been 
told that nothing could be done for them.” 

In contrast with Shanghai, where Rus- 
sian girls are popular with lone males, 
Chinese girls are filling in here. Formerly 
the British never seemed to mix with the 
Chinese but now there is a great deal of 
mixing, some marriages, and many chil- 
dren. Many English people are greatly per- 
turbed at the relations between the Chinese 
girls and servicemen and lone businessmen. 
It is rather a surprising thing to see these 
couples in the streets. 

The building of air-raid tunnels is very 
evident and since the island is so rocky, 
they should be effective ones. There are 
many camera restrictions and censorship 
is enforced. A constant string of parties is 


given to raise funds for bombers for Eng- 
land, and even at small private affairs 
games cost money, and this goes to vari- 
ous committees . . . There are the usual 
local happenings which provide topics of 
discussion and one of them was the drunk- 
en prank of an employe of Butterfield & 
Swire (shippers), who one evening tele- 
phoned messages to senior government of- 
ficers and members of the Legislative 
Council asking them to come to Govern- 
ment House, at the order of the governor, 
at midnight. That was the night news ar- 
rived of the change in the Japanese Cabi- 
net, and every one was very upset and jit- 
tery. All these officials turned up at Gov- 
ernment House, much to the dismay and 
anger of the governor. The culprit was 
found, sentenced to 21 days’ imprisonment, 
and fined. He admitted he was drunk and 
did not remember the calls, and said he 
was feeling very low because of the bad 
situation in the Far East. 

There have always been a number of 
Japanese shops here, curio, photographic, 
and silk stores, but they are gradually 
closing up, including the one in the lobby 
of the Hotel Hong Kong, which has been 
there many years. The beach in front of 
the Repulse Bay Hotel, which used to be 
the smart bathing place where wealthy 
Americans and Britishers had _ beach 
houses, is lined with barbed wire. People 
still use the houses and bathe, but there 
are only a few outlets along the beach. 





The same is true of all other stretches of 
open beach . . . Soldiers of every nation- 
ality of the British Empire are to be seen 
—English, Indian, Australian, Malayan, 
Scottish. Headdresses range from the Scot- 
tish caps with flying ribbons to the elab- 
orate variety of the Indian turbans—scme 
sheer gauze with long ends, others with 


Lilly Daché effects in black, red, and gold. 


Bern: A new order issued this week 
decrees that from Feb. 15 to May 31 flower 
growing must be reduced 50 per cent to 
make room for vegetables . . . The Reich 
electrical commission has ordered that be- 
tween 6 and 10 o’clock in the morning the 
smallest possible amount of current be 
used for irons, stoves, sweepers, and lights, 
as armament factories and industries need 
power more than ever .. . People now not 
only stand in line to buy food and tobacco 
but on the days that window displays are 
changed they stand in line to buy the pre- 
viously displayed articles. The line-ups 
begin as early as 5 in the morning. One 
man went to a store at 5 a.m. to buy a dis- 
play dress for his wife’s birthday.. He got 
it ...A Berlin apartment which has been 
for many years occupied by American dip- 
lomatic couriers will be taken over from 
now on by Italian officers, according to an 
order issued to the landlord . . . Many 
German women are buying two large 
square scarves to make blouses as their 
clothing rations lack the number of points 
necessary for the purchase of a real blouse. 
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four years after his recall from retirement. 
In the army, Infantry Gen. Kurt von 
Briesen and Maj. Gen. Georg Braun died 
on the eastern front, bringing the casualty 
list of generals up to four within twelve 
days. The two others were Lt. Gen. Erich 
Bernecker, and Maj. Gen. Felix Vara. 





Litvinoff in Lurch 


Maxim Litvinoff, newly appointed Rus- . 


sian envoy to Washington, has close per- 
sonal ties with Britain. He took refuge 
there as an exile from the czarist regime; 
he was the first Soviet Ambassador to 
London, and his wife, the former Ivy Low, 
is English. He generally turned a fat 
cheek to various British slaps at him—his 
imprisonment in 1918 in retaliation for the 
arrest of the agent Bruce Lockhart by the 
Bolsheviks; the refusal of King George V 
to shake hands with the envoy of a power 
that had murdered his cousin, the czar, 
and the frigidity of British diplomats 
toward a man who spoke English with an 
American accent. 

Last week Litvinoff refused to turn the 
other cheek. The envoy had arrived in Te- 
heran in a Russian plane with his wife. 
Laurence A. Steinhardt, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Sir Walter Monckton, 
British Information Service officer, and 
other Britons and Americans also were 
passengers. 

The party, except for the Litvinoffs, 
went right on in another plane to Cairo. 
Two days later the Litvinoffs arrived at 
the Teheran airport expecting to take a 
British airliner for Egypt. Minor officials 
stiffly told Litvinoff there were no seats, 
and allowed him.to leave in a huff. The 
British Minister to Iran hastened to make 
a personal apology to the Soviet envoy. In 
London, it was explained that the mixup 
was entirely accidental and was greatly 
regretted. But the ambassador called 
off his plan to visit Britain on the way to 
his new post in Washington and instead 
continued his journey by way of Iraq and 
the Far East. 


. In national 


... and shoot :down a bomber 


Ice and Death 


Nazis Hammer Away in Russia, 


but War and Winter Take Toll 


That bright Sunday morning of June 
22, when the German Army fell on the 
Russians, seemed far in the past to Nazi 
soldiers last week as the sixth month of 
war on the eastern front began. The sift- 
ing dust had turned to mud or frozen 
earth in which German troopers painfully 
hacked holes for shelter. Ice was thicken- 
ing on the sluggish rivers of the great 
plains. Bitter winds replaced the heat of 
midsummer. The resemblance between 
the actual campaign and the glamorous 
battles depicted by artists in Berlin di- 
minished. Casualties mounted. Even vic- 
tory had a stale taste. 

For, after five months, the Nazis were 
still hammering away at the objective 
that seemed within their grasp last July: 
Moscow. Over ground: that had at last 





hardened sufficiently to allow the move- 
ment of armored divisions, the Germans 
launched what looked like another great 
attempt to take the Soviet capital. The 
Russians themselves termed the Nazi 
concentrations “the largest ever seen in 
modern warfare.” All along the bloody 
battlements that ring Moscow, the strug- 
gle raged, with the Reds everywhere 
slowly giving way. In the northwest, the 
Germans claimed to have taken Solnech- 
nogorsk, only 31 miles from the capital— 
the closest the invaders have yet reached. 

In the far south, another great Nazi 
push at last brought about the fall of 
Rostov, the oil and tractor manufactur- 
ing center at the mouth of the Don River 
and the farthest limit of German advance 
in the World War. The loss was a blow to 
the Russians, but it had been expected for 
weeks and was therefore discounted. It 
was Moscow that remained the grand 
prize. On its fate depended not only much 
of Russia’s future but the grand strategy 
of the war as well—including the amount 
of aid the Allies should divert to the 
Soviet. 

That aid was arriving in increasing 
quantities last week. The United States 
appointed a special military mission, head- 
ed by Gen. John Greely, to expedite aid 
to Russia. The British opened two new 
truck routes through Iran. 

But most of the supplies still came in 
through Archangel. A group of American 
and British correspondents who arrived 
at the White Sea port with a convoy 
carrying needs of war _ reported that 
the Russians were unloading the materials 
at a rapid rate, sometimes in as little as 
six hours, and shipping them immediately 
to the front. 

The correspondents were bound for 
Kuybishev, the temporary Soviet capital. 
and to get there they made a sixteen-day 
trip by train. On the way they witnessed 
one of the most remarkable migrations in 
all history—the movement of entire fac- 
tories and populations from war zones to 
the Ural-Volga region. 


Walter Kerr, New York Herald Tribune 
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correspondent, described it: “Day after 
day I saw trains of one or two engines 
and 30 to 40 cars carrying machine tools, 
machinery, and workers. They roared 
past minor stations, their whistles blowing, 
to the Urals area, where some days later 
I saw new factories operating day and 
night. This story may appear incredible 
but it is true.” 





Panama Clampdown 


Despite the overthrow of. the pro-Axis 
president, Dr. Arnulfo Arias (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 20), the political pot in Panama has 
not ceased simmering. 

On Monday of this week, Anibal Rios, 
Third Vice-President of the ousted Arias 
government, claimed the presidency of his 
country from the safety of Cali, Colombia. 
Warning that “come what may, I am go- 
ing to serve,” Rios also admitted that he 
awaited “word from my friends in Panama.” 

But the. only word to come that day 
from Panama was of the arrest of a group 
of his friends, including Antonio Anguizola, 
member of the National Assembly. The 
government of President Ricardo Adolfo 
de la Guardia reported the seizure after 
“establishment of proof that they were 
preparing a subversive movement.” 


Ark Royal Avenged 


While the big push into Libya monopo- 
lized the headlines last week, British sub- 
marines and planes continued heavy raids 
on Axis supply lines between Italy and 
Africa. In addition to the merchant ships 
attacked, they claimed to have sunk or 
damaged two cruisers and a destroyer. 
The navy also avenged the aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal lost two weeks ago. On Nov. 
20 the Admiralty announced that the 
corvette Marigold had brought a U-boat 
to the surface with depth charges, sunk it 
with gunfire, and picked up 34 survivors. 
The communiqué added: “As this U-boat 
was patrolling in the same water it is prac- 
tically certain that it was concerned in 


the attack on H.M.S. Ark Royal.” 








Diplomatic Drams 


At the Thanksgiving luncheon of the 
American Society in London, Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, told how 
“close, cordial, and intimate” Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations had become. As an example, 
he said that he and Ambassador John G. 
Winant talked things over at the Foreign 
Office “almost every evening.” The Secre- 
tary added: “We established the excellent 
custom of refreshing our thoughts from 
time to time with the produce of Scotland. 
Though that may be a most unorthodox 
method of diplomacy, we neither feel that 
it works too badly.” 








British Shuffle 


Forgotten ‘Young Men’ of Army 
Take Over the High Command 


On Nov. 18, the same day that the 
Libyan offensive opened, Britain reshuffled 
the high command of its armies. It was an- 
nounced that Gen. Sir John Greer Dill, the 
chief of the Imperial General Staff, who had 
taken over at the time of the German of- 
fensive in May 1940, would resign when he 
attained the retirement age of 60 on Dec. 
25. Dill took the unprecedented step—for 
the traditionally tongue-tied British offi- 
cer—of giving out a statement saying that 
he left “with no bitterness” and that he 
had “always been anxious that young men 
in the army should get on.” 

Dill’s successor was hardly a “young 
man.” He was the 58-year-old Gen. Sir 
Alan Francis Brooke, commander-in-chief 











of the Home Forces. Brooke has, however, 
the reputation of being an advocate of ag- 
gressive strategy. A member of an Ulster 
family known as the “fighting Brookes,” 
he recently declared: “We would welcome 
an invasion. The Germans have twice 
thrown us into the sea. It’s about time we 
got back at them.” 

The last time Brooke encountered the 
Nazis was at Dunkerque. He was the last 
British general to leave the beaches. Tall, 
serious, and looking like a businessman 
with his horn-rimmed glasses and clipped 
black mustache, he was nicknamed “Wiz- 
ard” because of his mastery of mecha- 
nized warfare. He is a specialist in tank 
fighting and artillery, and preached mech- 
anization when most British officers still 
thought in terms of the horse. 

But Brooke did choose a young man 
as vice chief of the Imperial General Staff 
—Maj. Gen. Archibald Edward Nye, the 
45-year-old son of a sergeant. Nye him- 
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Fish Story: That large splash on the far right of the picture w 


aia So ume ~ Wide World 
as made 


when a torpedo was dropped from the plane—one of an Italian formation 
that attacked the British battleship Nelson, from which this photograph 
was taken, in the Mediterranean last September. This particular plane 
was shot down. But this particular tin fish hit the Nelson. 
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self came from the ranks and becomes the 
youngest vice chief in British history. 
There has been no parallel to his dazzling 
climb since Sir William Robertson rose 
from private to field marshal and chief of 
the Imperial General Staff in the World 
War. 

Robertson always retained a backstairs 
turn of speech—he was once a servant and 
there is a story that he once refused to 
transmit a blunt note Lloyd George want- 
ed sent to Sir Douglas Haig because, as 
he told the Prime Minister: “You carnt 
sye that, David, you’ve got to get 
it into your ’ead you're dealin’ with a 
gent.” 

Nye, on the other hand, bears little 
trace of his origin. He married a daughter 
of Sir Harry Knox, once aide-de-camp to 
the King and an old-line soldier. He is so 
shy that he refuses to allow his name in 
Who’s Who. He is a student of mechanized 
warfare and in his spare time once learned 
enough law to become a full-fledged barris- 
ter. Like Brooke, Nye is Irish—but he 
comes from Dublin, not Ulster. 

Others who moved up a notch in the 
shift were Lt. Gen. Sir Henry Royds 
Pownall, and Lt. Gen. Bernard Charles 
Tolver Paget. At the age of 53, Pownall 
is considered a “bright young man,” and 
his new appointment was kept secret for 
the moment but announced as “most im- 
portant.” Paget, who commanded the 


British forces during the ill-fated Norwe- — 


gian episode and has lately been in charge 
of the vital southeastern “invasion” coast, 





succeeds Brooke in the Home Com- 
mand. 

Significance 

Admiral Fisher, the great pre-1914 


British sea dog, once characterized the 
methods of promotion in the Royal Navy 
and Army in this fashion: “Under the sys- 
tem, Juggins duly reaches the top and gets 
his job. One day the British Empire will 
crash because it’s Juggins’ turn.” 

Fisher’s bitter prediction almost came 
true during the German invasion of Nor- 
way and the subsequent campaign in 
France. The British staff chief at the time 
was Sir Edmund Ironside, a soldier who 
had moved up through the hierarchy more 
or Jess according to form. He stated just 
before the Nazi attack that the Germans 
would be greatly handicapped by not hav- 
ing as many senior officers as the French 
and the British. 

The coincidence that brings a man like 
Tronside to the supreme command at the 
moment of crisis is, however, fairly rare 
in British history. Generally speaking, the 
promotion system operates for the survival 
of the fittest, and by some lucky alchemy 
the right man usually comes forward in 
times of crisis. 

In Libya, by the test of events, the man 
to come forward was Lt. Gen. Sir Alan 
Gordon Cunningham. In London, from all 
the evidence, Brooke and Nye were the 


aii 
European 


Japanese anti-spy formula: See no, 
hear no, speak no secrets 


men. Both belong to a class of soldiers 
who were rooted out during the demobi- 
lization of the British Army after the last 
war—experienced officers between 25 and 
35. It was the senior officers who were 
largely retained and, while most of these 
had made good records, they had the 
World War fixed in their minds as the 
pattern for all future conflicts. 

The result was a certain stagnation in 
the British Army in between the wars—un- 
like the German Army, where the best of 
the young crop was kept. Along with this 
went a distrust of mechanization. Maj. 
Gen. John Fuller, one of the first soldiers 
to foresee the full implications of mecha- 
nized conflict, was retired, for example. 
Brooke escaped because of his compara- 
tive insignificance. His reappointment now 
marks the full rise to power of the for- 
gotten men of the peace years. 





Mystery in Mexico 

For years Dr. Arthur Frederick Tor- 
rance, a Lancashire-born naturalized 
American of 54, has been known as a 
medical soldier of fortune. He risked his 
life in the study of sleeping sickness, 
leprosy, and other tropical diseases in dis- 
tant outposts. Twice he was reported 
dead, once in the African jungles and 
again in China. 

Last week the roving medico made 
headlines in another direction. He was 
held in Monterrey, Mexico, on a charge 
of killing his rich 70-year-old wife, the 
former Mrs. Ada Loveland of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on their honeymoon. He had at- 


- The elderly woman’s son, Richard Love. 





.$2,008 for the Red Cross Aid-to-Russia 
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tributed the death to a motor accident, 
but Mexican police accused him of frac. 
turing her skull with a vacuum bottle, 


land, a Los Angeles lawyer, pressed the 
inquiry when he found she had created a 
$20,000 trust fund for Torrance. 
Meanwhile, a bizarre element was in- 
troduced into the case by suggestions that 
the accused man wasn’t Torrance at all 
but an impostor—that the real Torrance 
was dead. The Mexican police asked the 
FBI and Hawaiian police for reports on 
fingerprints and other identification. 





Sidelights of the War 


The “see no evil, hear no evil, speak no 
evil” motif was used in posters that ap- 
peared in Tokyo, urging the people to 
beware of spies. 


{ Watchmen in North Harrow, near Lon- 
don, discovered a light in a schoolroom 
during the blackout. They found that the 
town’s air-raid wardens were meeting 
there. 


4 A bounty of 4 cents each for rat tails, 
offered by the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture in an effort to reduce the numbers 
of the pest, has inspired a new racket. 
Some bounty seekers are now breeding the 
rodents. 


§ When Winston Churchill went on his 
last trip to France before the 1940 armis- 
tice, he took along a pistol. As he ex- 
plained it to Brendan Bracken, now Min- 
ister of Information, who told the story 
last week: “I may be able to account for 
at least one German.” 


‘| Ten of Churchill’s heaviest caliber cigars 
went up for auction in London and netted 


Fund. They are extra long La Flor de 
Allones la Havana Coronas Enormes, and 
one lasts the Prime Minister for two and 
a half hours. 


4 A correspondent for The London Daily 
Mail told of an old Norwegian who en- 
tered a restaurant in Bergen carrying his 
umbrella. Laughter, and shouts of “Cham- 
berlain!” rose from a group of German 
soldiers. The old man finished his beer, 
climbed up onto the chair, opened his 
umbrella, and jumped to the floor. “Ru- 
dolf Hess,” he said. 


{] Unpeeled potatoes will be served to the 
German Army and Labor Corps three days 
a week from now on. The Deutsche ll- 
gemeine Zeitung explained that peeling 
robs potatoes of 15 per cent of their nu- 
tritive value. 





q A new mail regulation in Germany for- 
bids the use of special or small-denomina- 
tion stamps on letters to foreign countries, 
since certain combinations of stamps could 
be used to convey secret messages. 
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For those wishing to cruise to South 
America before or after Carnival sailings 


38-DAY CRUISES 
Sailing Dec. 5th—19th—Jan. 2nd 


SPECIAL 45-DAY CRUISE 
Saiiing Feb. 13th 


SPECIAL 52-DAY CRUISE 
Sailing March 6th 


38-DAY CRUISE SAILINGS 
FORTNIGHTLY THEREAFTER 


FEBRUARY 15th—I6th— 17th 


Three days and flights of unforgettable delight—when revelry ‘is 
king and everyone honors his reign with song and dance, merriment 
and masquerade. The fabulous fiesta of rhe modern world in a perfect 
setting —the highlight of the lovely South American Summer. 


TWO SPECIAL 45-DAY CRUISES 


to Carnival in Rio... Gala cruise holidays on 33,000-ton American 
Republics Luxury Liners, providing every shipboard comfort, every 
cruise activity, every facility for rest and fun. SHIP IS YOUR HOTEL! 


S.S. BRAZIL sails January 16th 
$.S. URUGUAY sails January 30th 


ITINERARIES OF PLEASURE-FILLED VARIETY CALLING AT 


Nassau « Barbados » Bahia - Riode Janeiro » Santos - Montevideo 
Buenos Aires - Mar del Plata » Sao Paulo ° Trinidad 


) MOORE-MeGiIRMACK 
CILCED 


5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























joyous event — Firestone dealers and stores 


Ym HIS YEAR, make your Christmas shopping a 


va! 


th: 


in your community now carry in stock a wide 
ty of merchandise for the home as well as for 
car. Among these quality products at popular 
25s are many ideal gifts for family and friends. 


For example, there are electrical appliances made 

‘eneral Electric, Westinghouse, Toastmaster and 
— sporting goods that bear such famous names 

valding, Wilson and Walter Hagen — more than 

different toys for children of all ages, including 
popular items as Lionel trains, Flexible Flyer 
and Erector sets. 


At the right is a list of suggestions that will be 
ful in making up your Christmas list. See these 
ctive displays today and select your gifts for the 
e family quickly, comfortably and inexpensively. 
venient budget terms can be arranged if you desire. 


Toys 
Adding Machine . . . Bears 
Blocks . . . Chemistry Sets 
Dart Boards . . . Dish Sets 
Dollis . . . Electric trons 
Erector Sets 
Holgate Auto Convoys . . . 
Holgate Railroads . . . . 
Lionel Trains . . . 
Lionel Train Accessories 
Mechanical Toys— 
Airplanes, Battleships, 
Dump Trucks, G-Men 
Guns, Moving Vans, 
Station Wagons, Steam 
Shovels, Submarines, 
Tanks, Tractors, Trucks 
Movie Projectors . . Paint 
Sets ... Pandas . . Phono- 
graphs... Pianos .. . Pull 
Toys ... Refrigerators... 
Ring Toss Games .....2. 


Gitt Suggestions 
for Every Name on Your Christmas List 


Tinker Toys... Tool Chests 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Christmas Tree Lights 
Radios 

Consoles . . . Phonoradios 
Portables . . . Table Models 
Automobile...Battery Type 


Electrical Appliances 
Clocks of Various Types 
General Electric trons . . 
General Electric Mixers... 
Schick Electric Shavers... 
Silex Coffee Makers .... 
Toasters (Toastmaster) ... 
Waffle Bakers 
Westinghouse Cleaners, 
Irons and Roasters... 


Electric Refrigerators 
Electric & Gas Stoves 
Washing Machines 


Sporting Goods 

Baseball & Boxing Gloves 
Champion Outboard 
Motors . . . Croquet Sets 
Fishing Rods and Tackle 
Golf Bags, Balls and Clubs 
Hillerich & Bradsby Bats 
Ice and Roller Skates... 
Skis and Ski Poles... 
Spalding Basketballs ... 
Spalding Footballs .... 
Table Tennis . .. Toboggans 
Walter Hagen Golf Clubs 

and Golf Balls... . 


Wilson Golf Balls, Official 
Baseballs and Softballs 


Bicycles & Accessories 
for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls 


Juvenile Vehicles 

Baby Walkers . . . Scooters 
Tricycles as 2 Velocipedes 
Wagons of various kinds 


Automotive 

Batteries .. Brake Lining 
Defrosters...Driving Gloves 
Driving Lights . . . Frigitone 
Permanent Anti-Freeze... 
Grille and Trunk Guards 
Heaters... Horns... Robes 
Life Protector Tubes... . 
Seat Covers... Spark Plugs 
Super Anti-Freeze . . . 
Tires and Tubes... . 


Ask your nearby Firestone dealer or store for a complimentary 
copy of this new Christmas catalog, or write direct to 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obio 


ZEERO Says: 


“For comfortable, 
trouble-free winter 
- driving, keep your car 
* WINTER-SURED 
’ with Firestone Tires, 
Batteries, Spark Plugs 
and Complete Car 
Service.” 


Do your Christmas 
shopping early — and 
safely — with Firestone 

- DeLuxe Champion Tires ‘+ 
on your car. : 


They are Safti-Sured 
against skidding and 

_ side-slips by the new 
‘Safti-Stop Gear-Grip 
-tread—Safti-Sured 
against blowouts by the 
patented Safti-Lock Gum- 
Dipped cord body—and 
longer mileage is assured 
by the new wear-resisting 
Vitamic rubber used in 
the tread and cord body. 
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Firestone Life Protector. 
Tubes outwear three sets 
of ordinary tubes and 
make a blowout as 
harmless as a slow leak. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, N, B.C. Red Network 








IS PHILADELPHIA IN THE CHIPS? 





Offhand, judging by the way Defense Stamps are selling in Philadelphia, you might think 
that Philadelphians had struck it rich. Actually, it’s just that a bunch of young Americans 
decided to do something about Defense Stamp sales. The Bulletin Newspaper Boys elected to 
take on the extra job of selling Defense Stamps and delivering them to Philadelphia homes! 


e As a matter of fact, there is a lot 
of new money flowing in Philadelphia. 
In this one area, a little over 2% of 
this country’s population has taken on 
over 10% of the National Defense 
work, That makes more jobs . . . more 
money ... more sales. But even that 
cannot belittle the success of these 
energetic newspaper boys. 


They were not content merely to 
talk about Defense Stamps. They vol- 
unteered for a harder job. Following 
a plan*® which was worked out by 
The Evening Bulletin with the U. S. 


Treasury Department — they are sell- 
ing and delivering over 250,000 De- 
ferise Stamps every week. They receive 
in return the satisfaction of doing some- 
thing tangible to serve Defense. 

The main job of these newspaper 
boys is still to deliver The Bulletin to 


‘homes promptly, courteously and in 


all kinds of weather. It’s a big job, 
because more people count on The 
Bulletin every day than on any other 
newspaper in Philadelphia. 

This has been true for 36 years, for 
people have learned that news just 


naturally appears surely and accu- 
rately in The Bulletin. They have 
learned to look for advertising in their 
favorite newspaper. The Bulletin car- 
ries 69% more national advertising 
than any other daily newspaper in 
Philadelphia (excluding  classifica- 
tions not acceptable to The Bulletin). 


* Details on this plan for selling. Defense 
Stamps are no secret. Any business organi- 
zation which can possibly use them may 
have the details. Just address The Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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52-Knot Aluminum Destroyer 


Developed as U-Boat Answer 


Navy to Get Featherweight 
That Ships Planes and Is Able 
to Whirl About Sharply 


The activities of the United States 
Navy in its duel with U-boats in the At- 
lantic have emphasized that the force’s 
destroyers, while speedy and well armed, 
are still sometimes not fast enough to cope 
with their quarry. They also suffer from 
defects in seaworthiness and maneuver- 
ability common in all ships of this type. 
Last week a revolutionary new type of 
destroyer, built of aluminum and designed 
to overcome many of these handicaps, was 
offered to the Navy, and accepted with 
record speed. Here is the inside story of 
how it came about: 


Forecast 

Inaspeech before the Newcomen Society* 
in New York on Nov. 13, Henry J. Kaiser, 
go-getting West Coast contractor and 
producer of merchant ships and magne- 
sium, painted a spellbinding picture of the 
“light-metal era” of the future. In a dis- 
tant time he foresaw great skyways and 
superhighways teeming with thousands of 
planes and automobiles made of aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Then Kaiser sat down alongside a dry 
little New Englander who had perked up 
his ears at the recital. This was William 
S. Newell, president of the Bath Iron 
Works of Maine, builders of destroyers. 
Turning to Kaiser, he said: “Do you 
know we have designed a_ high-speed 
aluminum destroyer?” Kaiser’s eyebrows 
went up in surprise. Then he replied, 
swiftly and characteristically: “Well, why 
not do something about it?” 

Within 24 hours, Newell hurried north 
to Bath. Then, early last week, he ar- 
rived back in Washington lugging a 35- 
pound full-rigged model of a revolutionary 
kind of warship—a slick-looking destroyer 
in which the hull, deck, and superstruc- 
ture would be made entirely of an alumi- 
num-magnesium alloy. That would give 
the ship a lightness which would enable 
it to outspeed and outmaneuver any com- 
parable steel ship afloat. And together the 
two men—Kaiser, who moves and talks 
with the benevolent air of an evangelist 





*Founded in England in 1919 in memory of 
Thomas Newcomen, one of the inventors of the 
steam engine. The American branch was estab- 
lished in 1922. 


but acts with a speed and efficiency that 
has astonished Washington officials, and 
Newell, the salty conservative shipbuilder 
who in nine years has converted a penni- 
less yard into a mainstay of defense now 
building 25 destroyers—marched into the 
Navy Department on Nov 18 with the 
model and specifications. © | 
Actually, the Navy had heard before of 
the Newell aluminum destroyer. A product 
of experiments first suggested in 1936 by 
the Aluminum Co. of America, the model 
destroyer had been designed for the Bath 
Iron Works by Gibbs & Cox, naval engi- 
neers of New York, and first been sub- 
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its relatively small weight, about 940 tons 
against a modern steel destroyer’s 1,600 
to 2,100, plus length of only 285 feet com- 
pared with an ordinary destroyer’s 350, 
the aluminum ship would generate a top 
speed of 52 knots! Thus it would not only 
be 25 per cent faster but much more 
maneuverable than similar types now in 
commission. 

Whereas a steel destroyer, making a 
full turn at top speed, cuts an arc in the 
water with a diameter of more than 1,000 
yards, the new ship could do the trick in 
one-third the space. Hence, it would pro- 
vide the answer to one of the Navy’s most 
difficult U-boat-hunting problems—and 
one with which Newell, from his close 
acquaintance with many destroyer skip- 
pers, has become acutely familiar. This 
arises from the fact that the modern U- 
‘boat, because of its ability to dive quickly 
and steeply to depths up to 600 feet, fre- 
quently gets away from its wide-turning 
pursuer should the destroyer miss with its 
first salvo of depth bombs. 

In addition, the engineers’ estimates 





Newell and Kaiser, sponsors of aluminum super-destroyer 


mitted to officialdom late in 1937. But 
because of lack of funds and a prevailing 
view that aluminum would corrode in salt 
water, the Navy, though much impressed 
with the idea, was forced to turn it down. 


Trump 


But this time Newell and Kaiser pulled 
out a trump: Ever since 1936 the Alumi- 
num Co. had kept a full-sized, 15-foot-long 
center section of an aluminum ship im- 
mersed in salt water in the James River 
near Newport News, Va. And inspection 
of this section, they showed, had proved 
conclusively that the aluminum-magne- 
sium alloy was proof against corrosion. 

At the same time, the two enthusiasts 
talked about the ship’s probable perform- 
ance with an array of data based on the 
naval engineers’ calculations. Because of 





showed that the aluminum destroyer could 
be handled by half the crew needed for a 
steel 1,600-tonner, and could carry an 
equal battery of ten to twelve torpedo 
tubes, as well as ample anti-aircraft guns 
and depth-charge loads. Furthermore, the 
new ship would incorporate a striking in- 
novation in the shape of a flush-type deck 
which, by permitting undercover access to 
most of the superstructure, would facili- 
tate blackout measures and reduce the 
hazards which crews now experience in 
getting from one point to another above 
deck in the icy, storm-tossed Arctic. The 
new deck also presents landing and take- 
off possibilities for three or four planes. 
Still another innovation in the alumi- 
num destroyer is a specially designed hull 
which aims to eliminate the heavy rolling 
properties of the ordinary destroyer, 
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thereby adding to general fighting effi- 
ciency and also the comfort of the crew. 
Lastly, the new vessel would require only 
about 300 tons of aluminum and mag- 
nesium—a quantity that would neverthe- 
less provide external protection as sturdy 
as that of the thin-skinned steel destroyer. 


Action 


Impressed by these arguments, Navy 
officials went into a huddle. No later than 
the next day they gave Newell’s company 
a letter of intent, equivalent to a “go 
ahead” pending the working out of a de- 
tailed contract, calling for an immediate 
start in construction of the first aluminum 
destroyer. Along with this went top pri- 
ority ratings for everything needed in the 
ship. And once they got over their sur- 
prise, Kaiser and Newell, who will build 
the vessel in association, ntatched the 
Navy’s speed of action with some fast 
calculating of their own. They promised a 
construction job that would put the new 
ship in the water in fifteen months or less. 





—_ 


Parachute Lore 


Three months before the end of the 
World War, four British aircraft shot 
down an equal force of Fokker biplanes 
near Bailleul, France. One German leaped 
out of his flaming crate and floated down 
safely by parachute. This was the first 
recorded use of the parachute from an 
airplane in wartime.* 

Since then, along with the tremendous 
expansion of military aviation, the ’chute 
has been developed not only as a life pre- 
server but also as a potent offensive weap- 
on for paratroopers. And every airman, 
whether pilot, crew member, or para- 
trooper, learns to use his parachute as an 
escape device the instant his plane becomes 
disabled and a safe landing appears im- 
possible. This was demonstrated last week 
when five crew members of a B-18 bomber 
leaped to safety before their ship smashed 
into the snow-lashed Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah. In this crash, however, Sgt. J. D. 
Anderson was trapped inside the plane 
and Maj. Robert E. L. Pirtle fell to his 
death with his torn parachute trailing 
him. 

Such accidents as Major Pirtle’s are 
rare, for the Army’s experience has proved 
that ’chutes are practically foolproof. The 
reason for this is the immense care taken 
in making, inspecting, and packing the 
devices and in testing them with hefty 
“Rudolfs,” or dummies nicknamed after 
Rudolf Hess. In addition, the “pilot” 
chute, developed by the United States 
Army in 1919, has reduced opening failure 
to a minimum. This spring-framed little 
brother, 33 inches in diameter, pops out 





*However, the first successful parachute jump 
from a plane was made at St. Louis, Mo., in 
1912 by Capt. Albert Berry of the United 
States Army. 








“P.P.C. photos 
... insure safe descent and landing 
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\vhen the rip cord is yanked and jerks the 
-aain parachute out so quickly that within 
four seconds an airman is floating instead 
of falling. 

The standard parachute, which sinks 
earthward with a 175-pound man at a 
rate of 21 feet a second, is a white silken 
canopy made up of 24 or more triangular 
panels. The whole ’chute has an area of 
70 square yards and a diameter of 24 feet. 
From the edges of the panels 640 feet of 
woven silk shroud lines, with a 400-pound 
tensile strength, lead to the harness and 
canvas pack. By contrast, the paratrooper 
uses a somewhat heavier and larger ’chute 
to enable him to leap at altitudes as low 
as 200 feet. 

To supply military requirements of one 
*chute for each airman and a 20 per cent 
reserve, parachute-production _ facilities 
have been greatly expanded. And with im- 
ports of Japanese silk now cut off, the 
Army and Navy are today benefiting from 
their foresight in having built up a silk 
stockpile estimated to be sufficient for two 
years. Meanwhile, they have already re- 
ported successful results from experiments 
aimed at substituting rayon and nylon for 
the silk in parachutes. 





Tank-Stoppers 


75s on Half-Tracks Shape Up 


as Match for Army’s Panzers 


The story which follows was telegraphed 
from the field by William T. Shenkel, 
Newsweek's National Defense Editor. 

In the intensive Army field maneuvers 
during the last six months, the question 
that has been presented most frequently 
has been: How can the tanks be stopped? 
Last week, in the sunny sand-hill section 
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of the Carolinas where the 1941 maneuvers 
are winding up, War Department strate- 
gists tackled the problem by assembling 
the toughest blitz army ever gathered in 
the United States. 

This was Maj. Gen. Oscar W. Gris- 
wold’s Red Army, made up of the First 
and Second Armored Divisions with about 
800 tanks, backed up by the motorized 
Fourth Division, itself about half panzer 
(Newsweek, Nov. 17), and two infantry 
divisions. On top of this, the Reds were 
given a superior air force. 

Pitted against this panzer-type army 
of 110,000 was the First Army of the 
United States, commanded by Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum. This Blue force was far 
superior in man power—200,000 soldiers— 
but it had only a handful of tanks. What 
it did have that the Reds lacked was three 
new-type tank-attacker units, each con- 
taining from 60 to 100 75-millimeter guns, 
some of them mounted on half-track car- 
riers, plus three conventional anti-tank 
battalions for defensive action. 

At the start of the War of the Carolinas, 
Drum’s Blue Army was concentrated east 
of the muddy Pee Dee River and the Reds 
were west of the Catawba, some 60 miles 
away. Griswold’s forces got off with a rush, 
using their medium bombers theoretically 
to blast the Pee Dee bridges, while get- 
ting their own forces across the Catawba 
as quickly as possible before the Reds 
could retaliate. 

While Drum’s engineers built pontoon 
bridges and others floundered across the 
chilly Pee Dee, the tank forces came blitz- 
ing across the 60-mile strip before the 
Blues could gain the ridge of high ground 
in the vicinity of Monroe, N.C., and Page- 
land and Jefferson, S.C. And soon the 
Blues were forced back to their own side 
of the Pee Dee. During these operations, 
the Reds actually captured General Drum, 
but the umpires ruled that he be released 





because his captors would have been unable 
to get him into Red territory. 

Successful as they were in the initial 
stages, however, the Reds found that they 
didn’t have enough beef to hang onto the 
ground they took so quickly. Blues again 
crossed the Pee Dee, forcing a withdrawal, 
And, in this operation, tank attackers (re- 
quently used the tactics of hitting advanc- 
ing tank columns from the side and giving 
them a running battle. The 75s on the 
half-tracks proved to be faster and more 
maneuverable than the tanks. 

When the maneuver director, Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, ended the first exercise 
five days after the war started, the supe- 
rior Blue force had driven the blitz army 
into a triangular area southeast of Char- 
lotte. The war was adjourned until this 
week, when General McNair will set up the 
final problem. 


Air Support 


Used for the first time in maneuvers 
were two of the five air support commands 
organized three months ago by the Air 
Force. These groups, one of which was at- 
tached to each side, are designed to co- 
operate closely with ground troops. Each 
had about 120 pursuits, 60 light bombers, 
and 50 observation planes, while the Reds 
had an additional 50 medium bombers. 

As regularly as he brushed his teeth of a 
morning, it was Col. William E. Kepner’s 
job to send observation planes across the 
lines to see what General Griswold had done 
with his tanks during the night. Just as 
regularly, Col. Asa N. Duncan would send 
his planes across to see what General Drum 
had cooked up under cover of darkness, 
Bombardment and pursuit missions would 
be sent out when ground units in the line 
called for them. Dogfights over the lines 
were frequent, and on one particularly busy 
day 120 planes were theoretically lost. 

Blue air observation was credited with 


nternational 


A twin-engined bomber takes off from the Army’s new steel-mesh portable airfield during Carolina maneuvers 




















It takes an organization with long-accumulated skills to produce modern locomotives 
by the hundreds—to meet the most vital need for motive power in railroad history 


OU must go back more than a 

quarter century to find the rea- 
sons why General Motors has be- 
come the most important locomotive 
builder in the world. 


Take, for example, the vastly more 
efficient power plant that drives such 
mighty streamliners as the one poised 
over the trucks above. 


It has made possible the fastest 
scheduled passenger runs in 
America. 

It has materially reduced oper- 
ating costs. 

It has enabled every passenger 
train using General Motors loco- 
motives to operate at a profit. 


These contributions to railroad trans- 
portation trace directly to more than 
a quarter century of research and 
engineering experience with internal 
combustion engines—and to the 
manufacturing “know how” gained 
from producingmore than 29,000,000 


motor vehicles. Out of this knowl- 
edge has come 


sg ane standardized build- 
ing of complete locomotives in 
one self-contained factory—in- 
cluding the fabrication and 
assembly of Diesel engines, 
frames and even such electrical 
equipment as generators, trac- 
tion motors and control parts. 


Yes, it takes big tools for a big job 
like this. And thanks to progressive 
railroad management they’re kept 
working at capacity—producing GM 
locomotives at a pacemaking rate. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Cimine: Illinois 
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foiling two parachute raids by its calling 
upon bombers to harass the enemy embar- 
kation points, but the Reds nevertheless 
carried out the greatest parachute raid 
ever staged in America. 

This was made on Pope Field, Fort 
Bragg, on the morning of Nov. 19. There, 
as the early morning mists lifted from the 
airdrome, squadrons of Red attack bomb- 
ers began to “drag” the field. High in 
the air Red pursuit planes kept a con- 
stant vigil to ward off any Blue ships that 
might be flown from nearby fields. 

Soon there appeared over the southern 
horizon three broad-beamed _ transport 
planes. They flew across the field at about 
1.260 feet, strewing their cargoes of sol- 
diers like dragon’s teeth that blossomed 
into strange and fearful flowers. On the 
tails of the first three planes came wave 
after wave of the khaki-colored transport 
ships, the column of threes extending in 
the distance as far as the eye could see. 
Each ship dropped parachutes, white ones 
carrying soldiers to earth; orange, yellow, 
and blue ones carrying light machine guns, 
tommy guns, mortars, and emergency ra- 
tions. In all, 42 transports from Sumter, 
S.C., were used in the raid and 510 para- 
chute troops dropped. And, although the 
raid was adjudged a failure because of the 
mopping up of the ’chutists, they caused 
plenty of trouble. 

Eighty of them who escaped into near- 
hy woods reappeared after nightfall. They 
grabbed supply trucks, overpowered jeep 
drivers, appeared suddenly in beer joints 
far inside the Blue lines, cut telephone 
wires, and generally made nuisances of 
themselves until rounded up. 


Significance 





Whether the new equipment and or- 
ganization tested for the first time in the 
Carolina maneuvers is the answer to blitz- 
krieg, only time will tell. The Army isn’t 
sure it has the right combination yet. It 
will continue to rejigger its setup, particu- 
larly the tank attacker units, on the basis 
of experience gained in the first week’s 
exercise. 

No matter what system finally is worked 
out, it will take much more practice, par- 
ticularly in cooperation between air and 
ground forces and in use of the tank-at- 
tacker units, before the United States will 
have as smooth a machine as Germany’s. 
And that the Army is aware of this need 
was evidenced when General McNair, in 
reviewing results of the maneuvers this 
week, revealed that the War Department 
wou! soon set up a special training camp 
for the tank-stopper forces. 

One thing that was demonstrated more 
clearly in the Carolinas than in any other 
maneuver was the fact that the machine 
has not yet been invented that will re- 
Place the infantryman. The Reds’ failure 
to hold their quick gains resulted from 


lack of staying power of the foot sol- 
dier 


Feminine Fliers 


So far government aviation authori- 
ties have taken a sternly masculine atti- 
tude toward air-minded women who wish 
to share as auxiliaries or reservists in the 
country’s air defense. First, on the ground 
that men are more suitable for flight train- 
ing than women, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration last July put a stop to 
women’s participation in its pilot-training 
program. And in August, after completing 
a survey of women pilots with a view to 
their possible use in plane ferrying (NEws- 
WEEK, July 14), the Air Corps pigeonholed 
the project. 

Nevertheless, inspired by the exploits of 
the 50-odd British “Atta girls,” the women 
of the Air Transport Auxiliary who per- 
form the coveted job of ferrying planes 
from the factories to RAF bases, many 
women enthusiasts are still plugging away 
at their training in the hope of being use- 
ful to the government eventually. 

One of the most active groups is the 
Women Flyers of America, Inc. Founded 
in May 1940 with headquarters in New 
York, and now headed by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as honorary chairman, this 
organization has since expanded to eight 
chapters located as far apart as Miami, 
Boston, and Lincoln, Neb. And at each of 
its centers, instruction in flying, ground 
school, and parachute rigging is provided 
at low cost for members whose occupations 
range from secretary to singer. 

Last week, at the organization’s second 
annual get-together in New York, Mrs. 
Vita F. Roth, treasurer, veteran flier, and 
former holder of the women’s altitude rec- 
ord for parachute jumping, reported that 
membership had risen since Jan. 1 from 60 
to 623. Among these are 178 private pi- 
lots, 28 commercial pilots, and four full- 
fledged instructors. 





Junior Maneuvers 


Near Albemarle, N.C., recently, an 
Army advance patrol crept upon what 
appeared to be an ambuscade at a turn 
in the road. It was. As the War Depart- 





ment publication, Behind the Headlines 
in Our Army, reported last week, small 
boys were the menace. Armed with pop- 
guns, bows and arrows, and a homemade 
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cannon, they were crouching behind a 
barricade. “Pass on,” the popgun bri- 
gade commander shouted as the sot- 
diers approached. “We’re looking for Hit- 
ler!” 


Defense Week 


Navy Speepup: Amid ceremonies at- 
tended by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, Gov. Henry F. Schricker of Indiana, 
and 500 other Hoosiers, the 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship Indiana was launched at the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.’s 
yards Nov. 20. The first new dreadnaught 
turned out in Virginia, she was six months 
ahead of schedule. Including her sister 
35,000-tonners, the South Dakota and 
Massachusetts, launched in June and Sep- 
tember respectively, she was the third cap- 
ital ship to hit the water this year. Also 
launched last week were four other com- 
bat ships—three destroyers and one sub- 
marine. 





Ousters: At the request of the War 
Department, the board of Air Associates, 
Inc., whose aircraft-parts factory at Ben- 
dix, N. J., was recently seized and reop- 
ened by the Army after nearly four months 
of labor trouble (Newsweek, Nov. 10, 
17) , asked and received the resignations of 
F. Leroy Hill, president, and Harold Ira 
Crow, vice president. Commenting on the 
ousters, Hill disputed government charges 
that he had refused to abide by National 
Defense Mediation Board recommenda- 
tions for ending the recent strike. The only 
comment from War Department officials 
was that they would return the plant to 
private management “just as soon as we 
figure that they have a management there 
that will not have labor trouble.” 


Doveias Diviwenps: Douglas Aircraft 
officials disclosed that the giant four-en- 
gined B-19 bomber recently set a world’s 
record when it took off from March Field, 
Calif., with a gross weight of 70 tons. The 
flying laboratory’s huge load included 13 
tons of dummy bombs, or 5 tons less than 
capacity. President Donald Douglas also 
announced a $1,000,000 “Defense Divi- 
dend” for the 35,000 workers making 
bombing, scout, observation, transport, 
and cargo planes. This will consist of a 
week’s salary up to a maximum of $50 
payable on Dec. 12 to all employes except 
executives. 


Notes: Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of 
New York, director of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, announced that volunteers for 
defense activities throughout the country 
now numbered 753,407. They include 214,- 
566 air-raid wardens and 214,146 auxiliary 
firemen . . . To complete “submarine con- 
struction activities,’ presumably anti-sub- 
marine net installations, the Navy closed 
Los Angeles Harbor for one hour on Nov. 
18. 
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Coal Strike Put on the Shelf, 
but Storm Signals Still Fly 


Pet Lewis Ideas’ Backed 
by the CIO Convention Despite 
Slap on Foreign Policy 


John L. Lewis, co-founder and dominant 
influence in the CIO since its formation, 
wasn’t even present at the industrial 
unions’ annual convention in Detroit last 
week. He was cooped up in Washington, 
still stubbornly defying the plea of the 
President of the United States—a plea 
that the strike in the captive coal mines 
owned by the steel companies be called off 
in the interest of defense production. 

Lewis had previously defied four separate 
requests that the mines be kept running. 
And to show he was determined to win for 
the captive pits the union shop he already 
had in the commercial mines, he had 
staged three separate though brief strikes 
in the steel-company mines. These began 
on Sept. 15, Oct. 27, and Nov. 17. 





Last week the mine-union boss defied his 
onetime political ally for the fifth time. 
Rumors had flown around Washington that 
the President would send troops into the 
fields at almost any moment to force re- 
sumption of mining. Instead, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt merely wrote Lewis and the steel 
companies on Nov. 19, and again asked 
them to resume production voluntarily. 
He suggested that either (1) the issue of 
the closed shop remain in the status quo 
during the emergency, or (2) the question 
be arbitrated while the men were at work. 

The United States Steel Corp. promptly 
agreed to either plan, but Lewis rejected 
both. The miner chief said he had no 
authority from his men to accept anything 
but the union shop, and he flatly rejected 
arbitration by saying: “Your recent state- 
ments . . . as the Chief Executive of the 
nation have been so prejudicial to the claim 
of the mine workers as to make uncertain 
that an umpire could be found whose 
decision would not reflect your interpreta- 


~ International Sound Photo 


Non-strikers read the news that striking brethren would return to diggings 


tion of government policy, Congressional 
attitude, and public opinion.” 

This rebuke referred to the President's 
statement the week before. At that time 
Mr. Roosevelt said that neither the gover. 
ment nor Congress would ever force the 
steel companies to sign a closed-shop jact, 
Lewis declared, however, that he was viy- 
ing only his personal opinion and that the 
United Mine Workers’ policy commiitee 
would reply officially later on. 

Meanwhile, the captive-mine walkout 
began spreading to the commercial mines, 
and by Nov. 21 some 175,000 coal miners 
were idle. Moreover, efforts of the U\IW 
pickets to close the few steel-owned mines 
that were still operating stirred up several 
clashes in Pennsylvania and in West Vir- 
ginia in which strikers and miners were in- 
jured. In a single shooting fracas at E:den- 


born, Pa., a dozen pickets were wounded. 


These clashes and Lewis defiance finally 
started anti-strike legislation on its way 
through the legislative mill. Hearings be- 
gan before a Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee on the Connally bill which would 
authorize the President to take over strike- 
bound defense mines and factories (see 
Business Tides) . 

But in the midst of these developments 
Lewis suddenly reversed himself and called 
off the strike. On Saturday morning, Nov. 
22, the day the CIO convention adjourned, 
Lewis called the UMW policy committee 
together and read a new communication 
from the President. In this, Mr. Roosevelt 
said the steel companies had agreed to 
arbitrate and that he had named a board 
oi arbiters consisting of Lewis for labor, 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., for employers, 
and John R. Steelman, director of the 
Federal Conciliation Service, for the public. 

Evidently, Lewis felt that in Dr. Steel- 
man the union had found an umpire who 
would not be influenced by the President’s 
statements, for the UMW policy con- 
mittee unanimously accepted this arrange- 
ment. 

Ta carry out the order to return to work, 
“preparation miners” went into the pits 
Saturday night to insure full-scale opera- 
tions beginning Monday morning, Nov. 24. 

At a press conference called to announce 
the return to work, Lewis said: “With ... 
the controversy well on the road to just 
settlement, the country can feel reassured 
as to its supply of coal . . . until April 1, 
1943.” The award of the arbiters, which is 
binding on both parties, will be put into a 
contract for the captive mines that expires 
the same time as the commercial-mine <on- 
tract in 1943. 

Lewis then lit into William H. Davis, 
chairman of the National Defense Meilia- 
tion Board, which had declined to order 
the steel companies to sign the closed-shop 
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How high 
is up? 


| = sometimes come to us and say something like 
this: “I make $40 a week. How much life insurance 
should I own?” 


We wish we could answer that question. But, frankly, 
it is a little like asking: “How high is up?” or “How 
long is a piece of string?” The only answer we know 
is: “It depends.” 

The amount of life insurance a man should own 
depends on a great many things. Each man’s case is a 
strictly individual problem. For example: Is he mar- 
ried? How many children has he? How old are his 
children? Has he other dependents? Does he own a 
home? Is it mortgaged? What is his occupation? What 
are his other assets? 


If a man is not married, he may not require so 
much protection as a man making the same income 
who is married and has four children. A man who owns 
a home may want to provide additional insurance to 
enable his widow to pay off a mortgage. These and a 
great many other considerations make it impossible 
to lay down any one rule or set forth statistics govern- 
ing how much life insurance any particular man should 
own. 


An average figure should never be taken as a guide 
in determining the insurance needs of any given indi- 
vidual. For instance, one man may find that a certain 
per cent of his income will buy the kind and amount 
of life insurance that he should own, under his circum- 
stances. His neighbor, on the other hand, may find that 
this same per cent of income provides more than ade- 
quate protection. 


That is why the question: “How much life insurance 
should I own?” can be answered intelligently only after 
a trained, experienced life insurance agent has made 
a conscientious study of each individual problem. 


COPYRIGHT 1941—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 44 in a series of advertisements designed to give 
the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this series will be 
mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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pact. He asserted that “the sinister intrigue 
of Davis has long been recognizable for 
misleading the country and _ confusing 
public thought,” and added: “It’s a rather 


sad commentary that we have to arbitrate’ 


a decision of a so-called mediation com- 
mission.” 


The CIO 

The strike news overshadowed the CIO 
annual convention in Detroit, which had 
figured to be a hot scrap between Lewis 
and Sidney Hillman, another co-founder of 





the CIO and now the OPM labor chief. 
The ever-present left-wingers, who have 
plumped for all-out defense production 
since Germany invaded Russia, were sup- 
posed to hold the balance of power. In- 
stead, it turned out to be a one-man show, 
dominated throughout by Philip Murray, 
CIO president and Lewis lieutenant in the 
United Mine Workers. 

At the opening session Nov. 17, in 
Detroit’s faded Moose Temple, Murray 
jammed through a resolution putting the 
industrial unions unanimously behind the 
Lewis strike. But, having given this break 
to the miner boss, Murray then upset the 
Lewis faction by obtaining a convention 
endorsement of President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. As her father’s representa- 
tive, Kathryn Lewis had asked the resolu- 
tions committee to carpenter its foreign- 
policy plank so as to insert a ban on Ameri- 
can participation in the war. Instead, the 
resolution Murray pushed through Nov. 
18 commended the President’s “forthright 
foreign policy,” praised the recent amend- 
ments to the Neutrality Act, and con- 
‘demned Charles A. Lindbergh and “other 
American Quislings.” 

The debates on this resolution touched 
off numerous demonstrations by supporters 
of Murray and Mr. Roosevelt, which were 
studiously cold-shouldered by delegates of 
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the United Mine Workers and those of 
the United Construction Workers, which is 
headed by Lewis’ brother, A. D.—also 
known as Denny. 

Next day, the Lewis faction’s feeling 
against the Murray supporters boiled into 
physical violence in the lobbies and public 
rooms of the Hotel Statler. Early that 
morning, Wednesday, Ora Gasaway, presi- 
dent of District 50 of the UMW —the 
district which also employs Kathryn Lewis 
—held onto Reid Robinson, leftist boss of 
the metal miners’ union, while Robinson 


Wide World 
Philip Murray was snapped by many photographers at the CIO conven- 
tion. This one happens to be his son Joseph, steel-union cameraman 


was slugged by another Lewisite. At noon, 
Denny Lewis shouted a crack at August 
Scholle, head of the CIO in Michigan, 
and, when Scholle replied in kind, two of 
Lewis’ subordinates pummeled him 
thoroughly. Denny .was generally accom- 
panied from the Statler to the convention 
hall and back by a squadron of a dozen or 
so assistants, labeled “goons” and “thugs” 
by his opponents. 

On the convention floor Wednesday, 
Denny and his bunch kept up their strate- 
gy of silence despite another insistent plea 
for support by Murray. This provoked bel- 
ligerent cries of “Stand up, you bums” dur- 
ing the next demonstration. And for the 
first time in CIO history, supporters of 
John L. Lewis were booed. 

After this vote, the miners and construc- 
tion workers dropped their opposition to 
Murray, making his reelection by acclama- 
tion the following day a certainty. Also 
reelected was the 29-year-old CIO secre- 
tary, James Carey, who recently was kicked 
out of his job as head of the electrical 
union by a combination of leftists and 
Lewis men. . 

In addition to the controversial foreign 
policy resolution, the convention also: (1) 
adopted a resolution demanding that the 
OPM scrap the building-stabilization agree- 
ment negotiated by Sidney Hillman, which 





gave the AFL a virtual monopoly of de. 
fense building jobs; (2) criticized the Army 
for allegedly drilling draftees in strike. 
breaking tactics; (3) demanded that the 
government drop its fight for deportation 
of Harry Bridges; and (4) favored a mini- 
mum pay of $60 a month and _ longer 
furloughs for soldiers. 

Unlike most conventions, including those 
of other unions, the CIO presented no 
report on its membership, although there 
were vague claims of about 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. In fact, whereas last year the table 
of voting strength assigned the respective 
unions afforded a fair clue as to member. 
ship, this year each of the large unions 
was merely allotted ten votes. Moreover, 
the CIO continued its practice of refusing 
to make public any information on the 
state of the organization’s finances. 

In his acceptance speech on Friday, 
Murray reiterated his support for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt but at the same time called 
for a “national crusade” to organize the un- 
organized despite the emergency. He also 
restated the convention’s demand that labor 
be given a greater role in the management 
of the defense program and heaped scorm 
on the dollar-a-year men who now run the 
OPM. He charged that they were “on the 
inside of government getting fat juicy prof- 
itable contracts” for their companies. 


Significance 





On the credit side, the compromise of 
the captive-mine strike arranged by the 
President avoids the two chief dangers in- 
volved in the seizure of the mines by 
troops: the risk of bloodshed, and _ the 
possibility that the move might fail be- 
cause the miners would refuse to return to 
work, 

But, on the other side, Lewis seems 
utterly confident that he will win the closed 
shop or some variation under another 
name, doubtless relying upon the fact that 
Dr. Steelman helped put across the closed 
shop in the commercial coal mines in 1939. 
That confidence coincides, moreover, with 
expectations of many Washington observ- 
ers and numerous steel-company officials. 

Obviously, any settlement that turns 
out to be a victory for Lewis, who has per- 
sonally been responsible for the loss of 
about 7,000,000 man-days in strikes so far 
this year—more than was lost in all indus- 
tries combined in 1940—will scarcely con- 
tribute to a diminution of defense strikes. 
Indeed, such an outcome would encourage 
the CIO in carrying out the aggressive pro- 
gram adopted at the annual convention. 

The upset administered to Lewis by 
Murray on the foreign-policy question al- 
most obscured the fact that Murray com- 
mitted the industrial unions to most of 
the domestic projects favored by Lewis. 
These include Lewis’ pet Southern organ- 
izing drive and the whole “organize as 


usual,” “strike as usual” policy so enthusi- 


astically espoused by the CIO president 
despite the emergency. 
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Windjammers Again 


The war emergency is calling out wooden 
ships as well as iron men. The scarcity of 
bottoms has brought back into service four 
large cargo sailing vessels on the West 
Coast for transporting lumber to South 
Africa. These are the four-masted Kaiulani, 
formerly the Star of Finland; the gambling 
ship Rex, which did a fat green-baize busi- 
ness outside Los Angeles Harbor until a 
spectacular police raid two years ago and 
which is now being converted into a six- 
masted schooner named Star of Scotland; 
the four-masted Commodore, and the six- 
masted schooner, Marie, once the Los 
Angeles gambling barge Tango. 

The vessels will take about four or five 
months for the trip, against two to three 
for steamers, and will earn about $80 a ton 
for cargo, compared with $12 to $18 be- 
fore the war. Besides these four, there is 
another wooden cargo ship sailing out of 
Maine. The Maritime Commission is not, 
however, building any new windjammers. 
They are known along the waterfronts as 
too good submarine bait. 





Ammonia for War 


In processing most types of military ex- 
plosives, industrial chemists start out with 
three of the most commonly available of 
all materials—air, water, and coal. From 
these come liquid anhydrous ammonia, a 
colorless compound of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen. Next, oxygen is added to the ammo- 
nia to form nitric acid. And in conjunction 
with oleum, or highly concentrated sul- 
phurie acid, the nitric product is used in 
a process which converts such materials 
as toluene, the basic ingredient of TNT 
derived from coal tar or petroleum, into 
powerful explosives. 

When the United States launched its 
mammoth munitions program in the sum- 
mer of 1940, commercial facilities for mak- 
ing ammonia fell far below rearmament 
needs. Hence, besides starting construction 
of a string of plants to turn out finished 
explosives, the government laid plans for 
building eight huge ordnance works chiefly 
for production of anhydrous ammonia. 

Last week, amid ceremonies including a 
public holiday for 16,500 townsfolk and a 
dedicatory speech by Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson, the first such 
plant began operations with its initially 
completed unit at Morgantown, W. Va.* 
Under construction since December 1940 
and operated by the du Pont company, 
the Morgantown Ordnance Works covers 
826 acres, and when completed late next 
year will represent a cost of $38,000,000. 

By that time, about 1,000 workers, in- 





*The other plants will be at Sheffield, Ala., 
Henderson, Ky., Sterlington, La. Baxter 
Springs, Kan., Louisiana, Mo., El Dorado, 
Atk., and South Point, Ohio. 























The handful of brains that will help write the peace 


This 24-pound handful of steel...Remington Rand’s famed } 
Printing Calculator ...is a mechanical wizard with a one-track 
mind: Jts only job is to save figuring time. Thousands of them 
today are doing this job superlatively well. @ Jt saves figuring time 
because it’s 100% efficient ... the only calculator that can put 
in a full 8 hour day with no time out for reading the answer 
from dials, copying it down and doing the problem a second 
time to prove accuracy. That’s because it prints the answer on 
tape...not only the answer, but all factors of every division and 
multiplication problem as well... permanent proof, the first time, 
of the accuracy of your work. e Jt conserves vital raw materials 
right now when “fewer machines must do the same job.” The 
Printing Calculator does the work of two machines...an adder 
and a calculator. The materials it saves, by eliminating the need 
for both kinds of “part-time” machine, are a direct gain for 













defense production ... and it is America’s genius for 
production, speeded by business machines like 
the Printing Calculator, that will inevitably 
enforce peace in this warring world. 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See...try...buy...the ONLY calculator 
that prints as it divides automatically, 
as it multiplies electrically, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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cluding some wearing masks as protection 
against carbon monoxide, will be needed 
for the eerie business of turning out am. 
monia amid the roar of huge coke ovens 
and mighty gas plants. Following conver. 
sion of the coal into coke, this job is car. 
ried out in three main steps. First, hot air 
is blown through white-hot coke to pro. 
duce “blow gas.” This contains nitrogen 
and carbon dioxide. Next, steam is passed 
through the glowing coke to produce “blue 
gas,” rich in hydrogen and carbon monox. 
ide. Finally, the hydrogen and nitrogen are 
separated from the two gases and com- 
bined under enormous pressures to form 
ammonia. 

From Morgantown and the other new 
ammonia plants as they are completed, 
the ammonia will be sent for conversion 
into nitric acid to munitions depots such 
as the Kankakee TNT works at Joliet, 
Ill., and the Radford smokeless powder 
factory in Virginia. And in the final proc. 
ess of nitrating the explosives, the muni- 
tions makers will use oleum produced at 
a new government plant at Copperhill, 
Tenn. 





Granger Jubilee 


Of the three nationwide organizations 
representing farmers, the most radical and 
aggressive is the National Farmers Union. 
It sprouted in 1902 among low-income 
Texas farmers, and now has a member- 
ship of 400,000 farm families including 
those in its active cooperative associa- 
tions. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, with a 
membership of about 450,000, represents 
a more prosperous group. It dates back to 
1919 when educational bureaus sprang up 
to supplement the work of county farm 
agents. The federation’s president, Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, is generally regarded as 
the most powerful farm lobbyist. 

The third group is the National Grange. 
It is the oldest, most conservative, and 
least influential politically of the farm or- 
ganizations. The Grange was founded by 
the Boston-born Oliver Hudson Kelley who, 
after the Civil War, was sent by the tiny 
new Department of Agriculture to survey 
farm conditions in the South. Impressed 
that coldly hostile Southerners opened up 
on learning that he was a fellow Mason, 
Kelley decided that farmers throughout 
the nation should be banded together in 
a secret order for their mutual advance- 
ment. Thus in 1867 the Grange was 
born. 

Last week, in Worcester, Mass., the 
Grange concluded its ten-day Diamond 
Jubilee convention. No one watching the 
20,000 substantial middle-aged farm folk 
in attendance could realize that once 
“Granger” carried many of the same im- 
plications as “Communist” does today. 
But in the early days the Grange militant- 
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ly battled the “monopolies”—it had a 
vital influence in the shaping of national 
policies like regulation of railroads and 
utilities as well as programs such as rural 
free delivery and the farm credit system. 
Recently, however, the Grange has op- 
posed New Deal programs like the Su- 
preme Court reorganization, lowered tar- 
iffs, and AAA crop restrictions, which it 
classed as regimentation. 

Maintaining its original ritualistic char- 
acter, the Grange has 800,000 individual 
members, both men and women, in 37 
states, and owns 3,700 lodge halls valued 





Harris & Ewing 


Albert Goss, ‘barnyard economist,’ 
isnow head of the National Grange 


at $26,000,000. Significantly, no legal 
meeting may be held unless the open Bible 
rests on the altar and without a salute to 
a prominently displayed American flag. 

The Worcester convention was notable 
for the mass initiation of 13,100 candi- 
dates to the highest degree—probably a 
world’s record for such ceremonies—and 
for the retirement, for reasons of health, 
of 63-year-old Louis John Taber, amiable 
National Master of the Grange since 1923. 
His successor is Albert S. Goss, United 
States Land Bank Commissioner from 
1933 to 1940, and a self-styled “barnyard 
economist.” A friendly but reserved man 
of 59, whose sincerity commands attention 
in spite of a soft voice, Goss left the Ad- 
ministration last year in protest against 
the consolidation of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration activities under the Department 
of Agriculture, and he is strongly critical 
of overcentralization of government. 





Linotype Comeback 


The Linotype was invented in the early 
1880s by a young German-born mechanic, 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, who had toiled in 
his cousin’s electrical-instrument factory 
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e “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines are “run in” under 
careful checking and inspection before delivery, to 
assure flawless operation from the day they go to work. 


b Ke, 
yn AY AFTER DAY, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Engines by the hundred march 
out of the factory to tackle the tough- 


est jobs on the defense front. 


They’re no untried rookies — these 
husky packages of power. They’re sea- 
soned shock-troops, fit and ready for a 
hard campaign. 


Precision-built of the finest obtain- 
able materials for long, rugged, eco- 
nomical service, “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines undergo a final “training pe- 
riod” after they leave the assembly line. 
Mounted in long ranks on the run-in 
stands, they are thoroughly checked, 
tested and broken in, so that they'll 
behave like veterans from the first day! 


Then where do they go? Wherever 
versatile, dependable power is needed 


POWER IN TRAININ 


FOR DEFENSE * 









in a hurry. They’re at work on rush 
construction jobs —helping to build 
cantonments, air bases, shipyards and 
munitions plants; in basic defense in- 
dustries — powering the mine, quarry, 
oil-field and sawmill machinery that 
keeps vital production moving; on cargo 
ships and naval vessels, tugs and trawl- 
ers out at sea. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines helped 
create the pleasant way of life we have 
known in America. In today’s emer- 
gency they are helping to defend it. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL 


ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
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at Baltimore in quest of an ancient print- 
er’s dream: a typesetting machine that 
would replace the old method of setting 
type by hand. The machine he finally de- 
vised was called the Linotype because it 
cast a complete line of type in one piece. 
The device was backed by a group of 
Washington public stenographers, patent 
attorneys, and small capitalists who formed 
a company, later known as the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., to manufacture it. 
Constantly improved by research, Lino- 
types thereupon started a march into print- 
ing plants throughout the world. Progress 
has never ceased, and today the machines 
are adapted to typesetting in more than 
150 languages and dialects. 

The depression of the ’30s temporarily 
halted the Mergenthaler company’s 
growth, and to keep its huge Brooklyn 
plant busy it branched into several side- 
lines unrelated to printing, although keep- 
ing up production of composing-room 
equipment. The new products included 
hand-type fire extinguishers and leak- and 
rust-proof pipe unions for coupling oil, 
water, and air lines. Activities were fur- 
ther broadened within the past year when 
the firm started production for the War 
Department of optical fire-control instru- 
ments used in aiming artillery. 

Last week Mergenthaler’s president, 
Joseph T. Mackey, reported a net profit 
of $1,387,650 for the year ended Sept. 30, 
as against only $41,451 in the previous 
fiscal year. The sharp increase was not due 
to the sidelines but reflected the improve- 
ment in general business, which enabied 
newspapers and commercial printers to 
modernize or expand their facilities. Also, 


there was a rise in exports to Latin Amer. 
ica. While sales to European countries 
naturally fell off sharply, the company 
expects a big European demand after the 
war and already has received several ip. 
quiries for the replacement of Linotypes 
destroyed by bombs. 

By substituting brass for certain parts 
of its machines, such as the magazines for 
matrices, formerly made of aluminum, the 
Mergenthaler organization has so far es- 
caped serious interference with produc. 
tion because of materials shortages. As a 
further precaution, the use of plastics jin 
such applications is being studied. 

Much of the company’s recent progress 
is attributed to President Mackey, a short 
and robust man of 62 who has been with 
the company for almost half a century— 
he started as an office boy at the age of 
15. Studying law and accounting at night 
school, he later worked in nearly all de- 
partments of the firm before reaching the 
presidency in 1936. 





Housing Heave Ho 


In recent weeks the various government 
agencies concerned with defense housing 
have been embroiled in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute. The brickbat heavers were Federal 
Works Administrator John M. Carmody, 
United States Housing Authority Admin- 
istrator Nathan Straus, and Defense Hous- 
ing Coordinator Charles F. Palmer. To 
end the friction, President Roosevelt re- 
cently asked his friend, Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel I. Rosenman of New York, 
to devise a plan that would eliminate du- 








Wide World 


Curb Traderette: Linda Darnell, movie actress, last week became 
the first woman to sell securities on the floor of the New York Curb Ex- 
change. As part of the exchange’s Defense Savings Day observance she 
was appointed ‘specialist’ in Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds and from 
one of the regular trading posts sold more than $1,100 worth in halj an 
hour. A good time was had by all, especially the press agents. 
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plication, and center administration and 
policymaking in the same hands. 

Last week it was reliably reported that 
Rosenman had placed his recommenda- 
tions on the President’s desk, although 
spokesmen for Mr. Roosevelt gave no con- 
frmation of this. However, the reports 
gained substance when Mr. Roosevelt 
nominated Carmody to the Maritime Com- 
mission and named Brig. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, hitherto Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator, to succeed him as FWA head. 

In explanation, White House Secretary 
Stephen Early said Carmody was suffering 
from “accumulated fatigue” and had been 
ordered by his physicians to “slow down.” 
But Early didn’t explain how a man could 
be expected to get much rest in the Mari- 
time Commission, now busily directing the 
huge emergency shipping program. Wash- 
ington observers were more inclined to 
link the transfer with recent criticism of 
Carmody by the Army and the USO for 
slowness in building recreation halls for 
servicemen. 





Week in Business 


RoosevELt Resurr: The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee withdrew its previ- 
ous approval of a treaty signed Oct. 17 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, under which each country would ex- 
empt from taxation any property or trans- 
actions of the other connected with de- 
fense. The pact, which had been urged by 
President Roosevelt as in the interest of 
national defense, was rejected because Can- 
ada has no such reciprocal arrangement 
with England and because it would al- 
legedly constitute unwarranted interfer- 
ence by the Federal government with state 
and local rights of taxation. Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas, the committee’s chair- 
man, told Green Hackworth, legal adviser 
of the State Department: “You had bet- 
ter take your treaty out of here before it 
gets kicked in the tail.” 


SHortacEs: The OPM banned the use 
of tin or lead foil for wrapping tobacco 
products, chewing gum, confections, type- 
writer ribbons, photographic films, etc., 
after March 15. It prohibited the manu- 
facture or delivery of foils for these pur- 
poses after Jan. 15 but ruled that existing 
stocks might be used up until the final 
deadline . . . As a result of raw-material 
shortages, the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. an- 
nounced that sales of its anti-knock fluid 
would be allocated so as to give pref- 
erence to producers of aviation gaso- 
line and to defense needs. Eventually this 
may force motorists to rely more heavily 
on standard grades. 


Insurance Hike: Because of the in- 
creasing difficulty in finding suitable in- 
vestments which would permit an average 
return of 3 per cent, the Metropolitan Life 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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© RIGHT HAND CONTROL, LEAVING LEFT HAND FREE 


@ CORRECTION AND REPEAT KEYS 


@ FEATHER TOUCH OPERATION, LIGHT HANDLE PULL 
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Standard Adding Machines ° Portable Adding Machines 
Bookkeeping Machines * Statement Machines « Cash Registers 
Calculators ° Accessories e Supplies 


For Complete Information Mail This Coupon 








ADDS UP TO $9,999.99 


The only adding machine at 
this price with Automatic 
Clear Signal, Visible Dial, 
Automatic Ciphers and Self. . 
Correcting Keyboard. 











ALLEN CALCULATORS, Inc., 678 Front Ave.,N.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Have your Local Representative furnish, without obligation, complete information on, 
(J R. C. ALLEN PORTABLE “95” WITH DIRECT SUBTRACTION 
(1 R. C. ALLEN MODEL “66” PORTABLE ADDING MACHINE 
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Al 
— EXP RED! 


Plants rushed with defense orders rely 
on Air Express to keep production 
lines running smoothly. They speed 
vital shipments between most cities in 
only a few hours . . . 2500 miles over- 
night! International service, too, link- 
ing all the Americas, Bermuda, Hawaii, 
Australasia and the Far East. Com- 
bined air-rail service between 23,000 
U. S. points. Heavy or light—you can 
ship it by Air Express! 

Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 


Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U.S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles: Minimum $1.00 
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Miles | 1b. | 3 tbs. | 5 Ibs. | 10 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. 





200 | $1.00 | $1.04 | $1.12 | $1.32 $2.00 
500 1.00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 1.00 1.68 2.40 4.20 10.00 
3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 




















Proportionately low rates for off- airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service 


Ask now for time-table listing domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 
and general information call... 


AIR EXPRESS 


Division of 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 











The Labor Problem Is Still Wide Open 


by RALPH ROBEY 


pareve of a special arbitra- 
tion board to handle the captive-coal- 
mine case (see page 46) may result in 
a “settlement” of this particular issue 
for the moment but it does not solve 
the labor problem. Rather what it does 
is to give additional weight to three 
points which have become increasingly 
clear in recent weeks. These are: 


1—The labor problem goes far be- 
yond defense industries. There appears 
to be a general inclination to tie the 
labor problem to the defense industries 
and assume that except for the defense 
program there would be no need for 
action. That is not the case. The de- 
fense emergency should not be used as 
an excuse for needlessly curtailing the 
rights of labor. What is reasonable 
and fair in defense industries is just as 
reasonable and just as fair in non-de- 
fense industries. The fact that in one 
case the government is buying the goods 
and in the other case the public is the 
buyer does not change the underlying 
situation. The same policy should be 
made to apply throughout industry. 


2—New legislation is necessary. 
Those who take the position that labor 
can do no wrong maintain that the out- 
rageous excesses of some of our labor 
unions and their leaders in recent years 
are a mere passing phase of the labor 
movement. Once the unions attain ma- 
turity, so these defenders say, all these 
excesses will disappear and the unions 
will become thoroughly reasonable and 
responsible. That argument, it may be 
recalled, was even used by President 
Roosevelt only a few weeks ago. He 
compared the misbehavior of various 
of the union leaders to the buccaneering 
of big business a generation ago and 
indicated that there is no reason to get 
excited. 

Such a line of reasoning is so much 
eyewash. Did our old buccaneers be- 
come decent business competitors of 
their own accord? They did not. They 
were forced into business decency by 
law—the Sherman Antitrust Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, etc.—and by Presidents 
who had the courage to enforce the 
law. 

So it will be with many of our pres- 
ent crop of labor leaders. They will be- 
come decent only if forced to. With 
more vigorous action by President 


Roosevelt in recent months, or perhaps 
even in meeting the captive-coal-mine 
issue, this force could have been ap- 
plied without legislation. That may 
still be the case, but one can no longer 
be sure of this. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that we have legislation. We have 
too much at stake to gamble on the 
word of one man _ offsetting and 
bringing to a halt the arrogance and 
defiance of such as John L. Lewis, 
or to rely on such “solutions” as we 
have just had in the captive-coal-mine 
case. 


3—The legislation should not merely 
provide for the government’s taking 
over private industry. Having the gov- 
ernment take over and run our plants 
and mines is not a solution of the labor 
problem. It is simply a dodging of the 
problem. It is equivalent to saying that 
we are unable to develop a legislative 
policy and a system of law enforce- 
ment which make it possible for labor 
and management to work together. Ob- 
viously that is nonsense. Of course we 
can develop such a policy. There are 
a thousand men in this country who 
could write a law which would be fair 
to both sides that would have this re- 
sult, and they could do it overnight. 
But it will never be done so long as the 
Administration continues trying to 
meet every labor crisis by having the 
government take over another plant. 
That is creeping socialism, not a labor 
policy. 


What, then, is specifically needed 
in the way of a new labor law? There 
are several possibilities. One of these, 
as given here a few weeks ago, is to 
make a distinction between “legal” and 
“illegal” strikes. The former would in- 
clude only those voted for, in secret, 
by at least a majority of all affected 
employes and then only after all avail- 
able official means of mediation have 
been exhausted. In case of an “illegal” 
strike the strikers would not be entitled 
to relief and would be subject to none 
of the protection afforded by our la- 
bor statutes. 

Would such a law stop the John L. 
Lewis type of strike? If it didn’t, notli- 
ing would. And if it wouldn't, it’s time 
we found it out, for in that case we are 
faced with something much more ser- 
ous than a mere labor problem. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 
Insurance Co. announced that its reserve 
basis would be cut to 234 per cent. That 
would be the lowest in American life-in- 
surance history. The lowering of the in- 
terest rate necessitates building up larger 
reserves for investment, and, to provide 
these funds, the company will raise its 
premium rates by approximately 10 per 
cent. None of the changes will have any ef- 
fect on policies in force prior to Jan. 1, 
1942. Other major companies are reported 
considering a similar step. 


Lapy Bursank: Mrs. Libbie Wilcox, a 
Huntington Park, Calif., housewife,’ an- 
nounced the successful cultivation of a 





Wide World 
And now a coreless apple 


coreless apple. The modest amateur nat- 
uralist explained simply that she “mon- 
keyed” with the tree in her back yard. 


New Syntuetic: The Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. announced development of a “rev- 
olutionary” new synthetic rubber and pre- 
dicted it would replace the natural product 
now used in tires, leakproof gasoline tanks, 
and various defense items. Dr. Charles Al- 
len Thomas, head of the Monsanto re- 
search laboratory, disclosed that the De- 
fense Plant Corp. would finance construc- 
tion of a $2,200,000 plant near Galveston, 
Texas, to produce the chemicals required. 


REJUVENATION: Fifty years ago the New 
York Central Railroad inaugurated its Em- 
pire State Express. In 1893 the famous 
Engine 999 pulled it down a mile stretch 
near Buffalo for a then world’s record speed 
of 112 miles an hour. This week a party. of 
railroad officials and reporters made a 
demonstration run on one of two new 
streamliners built by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Co. to replace the Empire 
State’s present equipment. Consisting of 
stainless-steel de luxe coaches, parlor cars, 
baggage car, tavern-lounge car, two diners, 
and observation-lounge car, the new trains 
are pulled by Hudson-type steam locomo- 
tives streamlined in a new design by Henry 
Dreyfuss. 


EEP water men said it couldn’t be 
done. But today two ocean-going self- 
| unloaders regularly carry coal between 
| Atlantic coast ports. They’re operated by 
| the Buffalo shipping firm of Boland & 
| Cornelius, whi¢h also has the largest fleet 
| of self-unloading coal and limestone car- 
riers on the Great Lakes. 


Hauling as much as 12,000 tons at a time, 
| these big ships unload automatically in 6 
| to 8 hours, a job which by old methods 
required 24 hours. Like many a prominent 
upstate business firm, Boland & Cornelius 
rely on the MARINE for every banking need. 








MARINE’S “NIGHT SHIFT“’—the only night 
transit department in Western New York can 
save you as much as 24 hours in presentation of 
cash items throughout New York State. We meet 
all Buffalo planes and trains up to three A. M. 
You get quick modern service from the MARINE 
whether your head office is in Buffalo or in 





New Orleans! Sours 


MR. CORNELIUS’ SHIPS 
UNLOAD THEMSELVES 


Hise 





MR. ADAM CORNELIUS, Partner in Boland & 
Cornelius and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the American Steamship Com- 
pany, says, “If a business acquaintance from 
out of town asks me about Buffalo banks, I 
send him to the MARINE. They’re not only 
the biggest bank in Buffalo, but through 91 
affiliated Marine Midland offices they render 


aunique service throughout New York State”. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Midwest Football Era of the Grand Old Men 
Ends With Zuppke’s Retirement at Illinois 


Once upon a time, there was an Age of 
Grand Old Men in Midwest football. Four 
men laid the solid foundations of the sec- 
tion’s present gridiron supremacy: Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame, Fielding Yost of 
Michigan, Amos Alonzo Stagg of Chicago, 
and Bob Zuppke of Illinois. Rockne died 
in an airplane crash in 1931, but his sys- 
tem lives on. Yost gave up active coaching 
more than a decade ago. ‘Chicago retired 
Stagg, and the old campaigner went to 
the College of the Pacific. Zuppke carried 
on alone. 

But last Saturday, as his 29th season at 
Illinois came to a close, the sole remaining 
Grand Old Man gave up, directing his 
224th game for the Illini against North- 
western as his boys lost to their rivals 
27-0. Zuppke elected to retire at 62—three 
years under par—to give full time to his 
hobbies, painting and stock raising. The 
fiery little coach declared with obvious re- 
lief that “Illinois athletic affairs are now 
in proper hands.” 

Behind the statement and the action 
lay a story of heartbreak and conflict. 
Zuppke’s football luck had been running 
out. A daring originator of razzle-dazzle, 
he had been unable to hornswoggle a 
Western Conference opponent into one 
of his vein-warming upset victories since 
the Illini overturned Michigan 16-7 on 
Nov. 4, 1939—a sad comedown from the 
championship days of 714, ’15, 718, ’19, 23, 
27, and ’28. 

The wolves began to close in on the 
diminutive Berlin-born coach in 1938, 
when he turned in his resignation only to 
have the board refuse it. Then this sum- 
mer he had the scrap of his life with one 


of his boys from the teams of 1925 and 
1926—Wendell Wilson, the athletic di- 
rector, who instigated a move to oust his 
former mentor. Instead, it was Wilson who 
was sent away (NEwsweEEK, July 28); an- 
other Zuppke pupil, Doug Mills, the heady 
quarterback of the 1927-29 teams, took 
the post. There was a rumor, too, that 
Zup’s most brilliant protégé, Red Grange, 
might be called to take the old man’s 
place as football coach. But Grange or no 
Grange, old-timers shook their heads at 
this Football Milestone of 1941 and won- 
dered what Illinois would be like without 
the immortal Fightin’ Bob. Like Paris 
without the Eiffel Tower, maybe. Or like 
New York without Broadway. 





Football Parade 


Again it was Minnesota at the top of 
the national heap as most major elevens 
wound up their campaigns last Saturday. 
Undefeated and untied, the Golden Goph- 
ers overcame some of the toughest opposi- 
tion in the country, including Northwest- 
ern and Michigan, on their road to the 
Western Conference title. Their final game 
against Wisconsin turned into a breeze at 
41-6, and most experts hailed Bernie Bier- 
man’s big boys as best in the country. 
With a record equally unsullied, Duke fin- 
ished its season in a crashing 55-6 victory 
over North Carolina State, then sat back 
to listen to the sweet music of a bowl bid. 


{In the great traditional games of the 
day, Harvard downed Yale 14-0, Penn 
trounced Cornell 16-0, Michigan and Ohio 
State battled to a 20-20 deadlock, and In- 


diana wrested the Old Oaken Bucket from 
Purdue, 7-0. Other scores: Penn State 31, 
Pitt 7; Navy 23, Princeton 0; Army 7, West 
Virginia 6; Fordham 35, St. Mary’s 7; Col- 
gate 30, Columbia 21; Temple 31, Holy 
Cross 13; Boston College 19, Boston U. 7, 
Missouri 45, Kansas 6; Notre Dame 20, 
Southern California 18; Nebraska 14, Iowa 
13; Florida 14, Georgia Tech 7; Vanderbilt 
7, Alabama 0; Rice 0, Texas Christian 0; 
Mississippi 18, Arkansas 0; Georgia 35, 
Dartmouth 0; Tennessee 20, Kentucky 7, 
Southern Methodist 14, Baylor 0; Oregon 
19, Washington 16; Santa Clara 31, 
U.C.L.A. 13. 





The Wandering Weevils 


If Minnesota was the best team of 1941, 
what was the worst? Probably the Ar- 
kansas A. & M. Boll Weevils, a group of 
barnstormers who have no intention of 
winning but instead try to see how much 
fun eleven men can have playing football. 
Their meanderings by bus over most of the 
United States are really for educational 
purposes; football pays the freight. 

As a starter, the Boll Weevils can’t 
seem to get together on their uniforms, so 
each wears the color that pleases him 
most. They tolerate no nonsense from the 
coach, Stewart Ferguson, who is also dean 
of men anda medieval-history professor, 
for the Weevils prefer to make up their 
own plays as they go along. 

When the Boll Weevils are on the field, 
it’s just a question of what foolishment 
comes next. They have a crack-the-whip 
formation for going from the huddle into 
the line, but sometimes they play London 
Bridge Is Falling Down on the way. Once 
they completed 42 passes in one game and 
sul lost. Another time, they all fell on 
their faces while the opposing kicker was 
trying for a point after touchdown, and 
the booter was so surprised that he missed 

(Continued on Page 59) 





Wide World, International 


To the sidelines: Bob Zuppke left Illinois . .. to putter with paints. Grange (right) may succeed him 











It’s hard to have to go back... 


It was five years ago when Helen left her teacher’s 
chair. She was never coming back then. Bill—her 
Bill— promised her that. Together they would build 
a new life, with a home and children of her own. 

she 


But now she must leave little Tom and Betty at 
home each morning. It’s other people’s children who 
know her kindness and affection every day. 


To her, only memories of those happy years remain 
«memories and sadness for what might have been. 


... since 1875 The Prudential has sought to pre- 
vent tragedies like this and to bring the blessing of 
life insurance within reach of everyone. 


Through its 23,000 agents it has helped countless 
husbands plan safety and security . . . so that their 
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children could face the future unafraid . . . so that 
the wives they loved would never have to go back. 


What Are Five Unique Advantages 
of Life Insurance? 


You can create at once a future estate for your family. 
Through savings you accumulate an estate slowly year by 
year. Life insurance, on the other hand, enables you to 
create an estate immediately. 


A dual incentive for putting aside money regularly. 
You know that only through systematic payments can you 
maintain your family’s protection. And you know that all 
policies except term insurance provide an increasing fund 
for yourself in emergency or old age. 


No investment problem for your beneficiary. You can 
have the proceeds of larger policies paid as income. 


There are inheritance tax exemptions on your life insure 
ance dollars if you name a beneficiary. 


You don’t need a will to leave your life insurance as you 
desire. It will be paid quickly, and your instructions on 
how to pay it will be followed carefully. 


Tune in! Hear The 


= PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 
sputter “< Sunday afternoon, CBS network 

picts fag a A glorious new kind of radio show, starring 
STRENGTH OF . lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross 
GIBRALTAR Graham, and Al Goodman’s famous orchestra 
and chorus. 


SEE YOUR PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 








for Christmas t 


TRUE 
CALIFORNIA-GROWN 


‘COMICE‘ 


PEARS 






Daucxr your business associates, 
clients, club members and friends 
with Gift Boxes of Mammoth ‘Co- 
mice’ Pears, direct from California. 
These are the true ‘Comice’ Pears... 
so big & luscious you eat them with 
a spoon. So juicy and mellow they 
melt on your tongue. ‘Comice’ Pears 
grown in Santa Clara Valley, Cali- 
fornia, are sweeter and juicier. 




































You can taste the difference! 
Remember, we ship only hand-sort- 
ed true ‘Comice’, most famous pears 
in the world. Grand Gifts at small 
cost: One-Layer Gift Box (10 to 14 
pears according to size) $1.80; Two- 
Layer Gift Box (20 to 28 pears) $2.80 
...express prepaid anywhere in U.S. 
proper. 


Send your Gift List 
with Check or Money Order 
We enclose cards with your name. 
Safe arrival guaranteed! Order Now 
...Wwe ship pears to arrive on date 
you desire. Remember, these are true 
Santa Clara Valley ‘Comice’ Pears. 


Santa Clara Pear Ass'n. 
Box 2087 7 SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
Please send your special Christmas Pack 
of True ‘Comice’ Pears to names attached 
...(state arrival date desired and size of 


box). Check or Money Order enclosed 
for $ 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE. 
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The Year’s Best 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Let us study the All-American sit- 
uation, preparatory to the announce- 
ment of this department’s personal, well- 
documented, well-balanced, well-dressed, 
medium well-done, All-American team, 
each member of which I would be 
proud to bring into my home and offer 
a seat by the hearth—which is, after 
all, the final test. 

Back in the golden age, the one and 
only All-American picker was the late 
Walter Camp. Matters proceeded 
smoothly till the day when a courier, 
breathless and disheveled, rode up to 
Mr. Camp’s door on a foam-flecked 
steed with the news that broad terri- 
tories had been discovered west of 
Pittsburgh. 

Up till then, the old master had been 
doing a lively trade in Yales, Harvards, 
Princetons, and Pennsylvanias. He was 
shocked, of course, by the revelation 
that football had pushed the Indians 
as far back as Minneapolis—but he 
took the bit in his teeth and swiftly re- 
vised his maps, much to the discom- 
fiture of the Yales, Harvards, Prince- 
tons, and Pennsylvanias. 


The reluctant heir of Camp was a 
Southern poet named Henry Grantland 
Rice. This minstrel inherited a hand- 
ful. Football had come to be played at 
every crossroads of more than 11 pop., 
and there were 50,000 candidates a year 
for immortality. Considering that he 
stands in naked danger of lynching ev- 
ery time he makes a pick, the poet Rice 
has carried on bravely. 

By now, to be sure, there are 192.7 
All-American teams per annum. There 
are also great herds of all-Western 
teams, all-lower-Vermont teams, all- 
English-speaking teams, and all-mouth- 
of-the-Snake-River teams. NEWSWEEK 
itself compiles a consensus or jumbo 
All-American which really covers the 
field and represents the views of more 
experts than there are citizens in Cow- 
pens, §.C.—though not necessarily a 
nicer.class of people. 

The latest wrinkle, pioneered by Mr. 
George Kirksey, Mr. Charles Moran, 
and Mr. Bernie Bierman, is to pick All- 
American teams in August. That makes 
you stop and think. 

I would feel socially embarrassed, or 
pas comme il faut, as we say along the 
Erie Canal, if I did not pick an All- 
American team myself. One owes it to 


one’s family. If word got around the 
neighborhood that in addition to wear- 
ing no vest I had no All-American team 
—well, my wife would cease to be in- 
vited to gin rummy soirées, and my 
kiddies could no longer crash the local 
dancing school just by asking for Joe 
and saying Mike sent them. 
So let us get down to business. 


My All-American team for 1941 is 
a nicely balanced and aggressive outfit. 
It has size, speed, and intelligence. I 
have personally scouted each member, 
and know what he or she can do when 
the chips are down. Perhaps there will 
be other All-American teams outweigh- 
ing mine, or presenting more concen- 
trated power, but I think I have struck 
a pretty good cross-section of the coun- 
try’s strength. 

The team lines up as follows: 

Ends—Yvette Dugan and Fifi Doyle, 
of the Shubert line. 

Tackles—Max and Buddy Baer. 

Guards—J. W. Swinehart, State Pris- 
on, and Al Capablanca, Coney Island 
life-saving corps. 

Center—Elsa Maxwell. 

Backs—Alsab, Whirlaway, Market 
Wise, and Fenelon (the Four Horses) . 

Not since the days of the Four Horse- 
men has there been a faster backfield 
than my All-American quartet for 1941, 
the Four Horses. They can really run. 
It’s true they have shown a weakness 
in passing, but to handle my passing 
attack I would substitute Nick the 
Greek, who once completed fourteen 
straight passes at the Chicago Club in 
Saratoga. 

Miss Dugan and Miss Doyle were 
the mainstays of a great line all sea- 
son, especially Miss Dugan, a veteran 
of the old Ziegfeld line which compared 
favorably with the Carlisle Indians. I 
select the Baer brothers for tackles be- 
cause they are so congenial. Swinehart 
was a standout guard at the peniten- 
tiary all year. Nothing got past him. 
As for Capablanca, a big, fast, hard- 
charging life guard, his record speaks 
for itself. 

Naturally, a line must be well knit 
and work in harmony. I figure that aft- 
er Miss Maxwell, the stocky center, 
has introduced everybody to each oth- 
er, my selections will get along fine to- 
gether and things will start moving. 








What’s going to beat us? 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


On the grid or in a hotel meeting, the Boll Weevils act plumb looney 


(Continued from Page 56) 
it a mile. The Weevils also have a reversal 
of Syracuse’s reversed center play. In this 
maneuver the center faces forward but 
the rest of the linemen present sterns to 
the foe. 

This type of game is no winner, for it 
usually makes the opposition mad. So far 
the Weevils have lost every game, scoring 
18 points to their opponents’ 493. But 
they’ve had their fun on their long ram- 
ble, which wound up against Evansville 
(Ind.) College last Saturday. They lost 
by a close score: 26-6, with some of the 
players carrying umbrellas. And this week 
the wandering Weevils return home to 
classes—if the self-respecting citizens of 
Monticello, Ark., will let them inside the 
city limits. 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 29 
Navy over Army 
Boston College over Holy Cross 
Fordham over N.Y.U. 
Pittsburgh over Carnegie Tech 
Georgia over Georgia Tech 
Mississippi over Mississippi State 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Tulane over L.S.U. 
Oklahoma over Nebraska 
Michigan State over West Virginia 
Southern Methodist over T.C.U. 
Rice over Baylor 
Stanford over California 
Washington over U'S.C. 
Oregon State over Oregon 





Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 22: completed 17; fumbled 
6, both sides offside 2. Success average 
to date: 144 right, 49 wrong, 8 tied: 
74.6%. 
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Fuel for Civil War Heat — 


For those most intense of armchair 
strategists—the “iffers” of the Civil War 
campaigns—there are two recent books on 
important phases of that conflict which 
will provide plenty of grist for their mill. 
Neither “George B. McClellan” by H. J. 
Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad nor “The 
Army of Tennessee” by Stanley F. Horn 
is apt to make anybody’s best-seller list 
but, since each boldly steps into highly de- 
batable historical territory, both should 
definitely“ influence future textbook inter- 
pretations: 


{ “George B. McClellan” is in no sense a 
full-dress biography of the man who led 
the Army of the Potomac during the first 
part of the war and later unsuccessfully 
ran for President of the United States. The 
attention of the authors has instead been 
centered on McClellan as a most important 
and equally misunderstood military leader. 
“Little Mac,” they hold, was no overcau- 
tious and procrastinating general. A bril- 
liant West Pointer who had been abroad 
and observed armies all over Europe, he 
was among the first to understand and ap- 
preciate the German passion for thorough 
preparation. Therefore, it was he who real- 
ly established the morale and organization 
of the Army of the Potomac; it was his 
plan which Grant later used successfully 
against Richmond, and it was his careful 
strategy which saved the raw and inex- 
perienced Union Army from the matchless 
zeal of Lee’s men in those uncertain days 
in 1861-62. He was crucified, say the au- 
thors, simply because, as the idol of the 
army and as a conservative Democrat who 
did not believe in emancipation, he was a 













WINTER 


\\ TRAIN SERVICE 


—the finest in Coast Line history 


As the Florida season approaches its 
peak, Coast Line’s 1941-1942 fleet of 
vacation trains is ready to bring your 
vacation “hours nearer? Giving you 
your greatest choice of Pullman and de 
luxe coach accommodations . . . travel 
luxuries and services . . . swift and 
convenient schedules, these fine trains 
characterize the spirit of winter vacation. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 
The Largest Fleet—Your Greatest Choice 


*FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
“Aristocrat of Winter Trains.’’ All-Pullman. 
Diesel-powered. Only 24 hours New York-Miami! 


*FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 
Pullman and de luxe coach service to Florida, 
Central, South and West Coast resorts. Over 
one hour faster this season. 


*FLORIDA SPECIAL (Boston-Washington Section) 
Through Pullmans between Boston and Miami, 
Tampa, Sarasota, St. Petersburg; Washington 
and Miami. Coach service from Boston to Wash- 
ington, all Pullman south of Washington. 


*THE MIAMIAN 
One-night-out solid Pullman to East Coast 
resorts. Forenoon arrivals (Miami 12:50 P.M.) 


* The only Recreation-Entertainment cars in the 
world, with hostess, music and games, are 
featured on these trains. 
THE CHAMPION 
Famous all-coach streamliner. Reclining seats 
(all seats reserved). New York-Miami, 25 hours. 
VACATIONER 


America’s greatest super de luxe all-coach train. 





. Diesel-powered. Earlier arrivals East Coast points. 
J 


HAVANA SPECIAL 


“% Latest departures, earliest arrivals—‘‘saves a full 
oa business day.’’ Pullmans, coaches to all Florida. 


PALMETTO LIMITED 
Through service to important Mid-South resorts 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
Service to all Florida East Coast points is 
operated in connection with Florida East 
Coast Railway. 








ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


eC OMeY DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA’ 














Great Western American Table 
Wines suggest moderation in 
drinking, induce relaxation, and 
enhance the latent good qualities 
of many foods...whether at form- 
al dinners or at “snacks”. 


Sauternes Port Tokay Catawba 
Sherry Claret Burgundy Muscatel 
(Up to 21% Alc. by Vol.) 
Uniformity of type and quality as dependable 
as our Vermouths and world-famous 


GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNES 











Made, bottled and sealed in 
the 81-year-old cellars of the 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N.Y. 




















jILenno 
» $4 Loucs 








A BETTER GAME WITH 


GOLF CLUBS 


HANDMADE TO FIT YOU 


ENJOY A BETTER GAME with golf's finest 
woods and irons—=scientifically designed and 
accurately handmade. The — clubs guar- 
anteed to fit you correctly in nine funda- 


mental measurements. rite today for FREE 
OOELET ‘“‘N’’ and Fitting Chart. 

604 Fifth Ave. 3038 Gillham Rd. 

New York, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 


20 Years Making Custom Clubs 


Kenneth omifh 
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real threat to Lincoln and the politicians. 

(Georce B. McCuieiian. 296 pages. 
Maps, index. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50.) 


§ While the Eckenrode and Conrad book 
is dedicated to the cause of one man, the 
Horn book is devoted to the appreciation 
of a Confederate army sadly neglected up 
to now. The Army of Tennessee, says the 
author, had not the supreme advantage en- 
joyed by the Army of Northern Virginia 
in being led continuously by one man. Its 
history was “one long, tragic story of 
changing commanders, of bickering and 
wrangling . . . a discouraging succession of 
disappointments and might-have-beens.” 
Yet for nearly four years it endured all this 
without losing heart. Unlike most military 
historians, Horn evaluates actions as of the 
time they occurred, rather than with the 
retrospective eye. Thus, at Shiloh, he has 
his doubts that Johnston’s ill-timed death 
caused the South to lose its advantage. 
Beauregard, he maintains, did everything 
humanly possible in the few hours of 
daylight left. The Confederates succumbed, 
says Horn, “to Grant’s two stalwart allies 
—night and Buell.” (Tue Army or TEN- 
NESSEE. 503 pages. Illustrations, maps, 
notes,. bibliography, index. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis. $3.75.) 





Story of American Glass 


The first book for collectors of Ameri- 
can glass was written in 1900—a small 
manual on historical flasks. In 41 years 
collectors have grown from a handful to 
possibly a million. But the literature has 
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Savings bank 


Three-mold glass 
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consisted of some antiques-magazine arti. 
cles, a history or two, and a few expensive 
books on some specialized fields. Now 
Crown Publishers, New York, have issued 
“American Glass,” which costs $4 and jn 
622 pages makes the most comprehensive 
survey to date of this field of collecting. 

The authors are George S. McKearin, 
insurance broker by profession, and _ his 
daughter Helen, who headed the depart. 
ment of ceramics and glass in the WPA 
Index of American Design. Owners of one 
of the nation’s. most notable private col- 
lections of glass, they have drawn heavily 
on it for the 3,000 photographs and draw. 
ings that illustrate everything from the 
glass beads for the Indian trade—beads 
that may have been made in the James- 
town colony in 1622—down to the Tiffany 
glass of a generation ago. Their text cov- 
ers glassmaking techniques, histories of all 
known American glassmakers, and _spe- 
cialized studies such as cup plates and 
flasks, blown glass and pressed ware—in- 
terlarded with a wealth of interesting side- 
lights. 


English collectors are content with 
knowing the approximate age of their 
glass; Americans want to know its maker. 
Though some “desirable” early glass was 
made only 50 or 60 years ago, students 
have to investigate it by archeological 
methods: they excavate old factory sites 
for bits of broken glass that give clues to 
the types made there. 


{| Besides the obvious goblets, plates, and 
bottles, odd and unusual glass objects are 
sought by collectors. Among these are 
intricate pressed-glass money banks and 





Cologne bottle 


Collectors’ items like these illustrate the McKearins’ ‘American Glass’ 
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Newsweek 


Gogarty pens spirited Irish history 


sparking lamps, popular between the eras 
of bundling and clock-winding. Tiny whale- 
oil lamps, they were lighted by mothers on 
the arrival of their daughters’ swains. 
When the lamp went out, the young man 
was supposed to go out, too. 





A Diagnosis of the Irish 


The pen of Dr. Oliver St. John Gogarty, 
that zestful Irish man of wit, has for some 
years now been full of a flood of autobi- 
ographical fact and fancy—e.g., “As I 
Was Going Down Sackville Street,” “Tum- 
bling in the Hay,” and “Going Native.” In 
these, the rich and ready anecdote of the 
raconteur shows to best advantage for, in 
many respects, it is after all the personal- 
ity of the Dublin doctor which is of great- 
est moment. 

Now, with a new book called “Mad 
Grandeur,” Gogarty takes off into the 
realm of the historical novel. Here the 
rambling pace which characterized, but 
did not detract from, his reminiscences op- 
erates to a disadvantage. In fact, at more 
than one point the thread of narrative 
comes perilously close to being lost in the 
confusion of the highways and byways be- 
tween Dublin town and the County Mayo. 
“Mad Grandeur,” of course, is about Ire- 
land—the Ireland at the turn of the eight- 
eenth century, the Ireland whose revolu- 
tionary turmoil was the beginning of the 
explosive Eire of today. 

Patriot that he is, Gogarty pictures with 
warm sympathy the United Irish move- 
ment and its numerous peasant uprisings, 
but, lusty Irish sportsman that he also is, 
he paints with greater gusto the duels of 
the Hellfire Club, the races at the Cur- 
tagh, and the prizefights in the pits out- 





side of Dublin, In fact, the author’s vivid 
account of an epic bare-knuckle fight be- 
tween the Irishman, Deaf Burke, and the 
Englishman, Bert Wallins, is far and away 
one of the most colorful moments in the 
book. 

As for the Hellfire Club itself, Gogarty’s 
principal characters are among its mem- 
bership, and its spirit seems to reflect 
that of the aristocracy at the time. Or, as 
Toucher Plant, a sporting tout described 
them, the landlords were “the real gentry, 
the gallus fearless fellows, with their horses 
and game-cocks and their pugs. Them is 
the members of the Hellfire Club and 
that’s where they dice, and don’t they 
drink!” (Map Granpeur. 438 pages. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Hotei Spienpive. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. 196 pages. Illustrations. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. New and New Yorker 
stories of the Splendide’s dining-room staff 
by the ex-bus boy, illustrator, traveler to 
Quito, and author of “The Donkey In- 
side,” etc. Sad stories with no _ bitter- 
ness and gay ones with humanity, adroitly 
told. 


Iv’s tHE Gypsy 1In Me. By Konrad Ber- 
covici. 337 pages. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. $2.75. A seeker and purveyor of 
color, the prolific writer of gypsy ro- 
mances chronicles his life. Innumerable 
anecdotes of small and large fry—Goeb- 
bels, Chaplin, Rebecca West, Trotsky, etc., 
by a man of violent judgments. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Exit a Srar. By Kathleen Moore 
Knight. 306 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. Who killed Lucia? The police say: 
“Susan Holland.” Susan’s public-relations 
woman, Margot Blair, says “nuts,” and 
turns detective. She not only clears Miss 
Holland but solves two other murders in 
this lively tale which, incidentally, is one 
of Miss Knight’s best. 


101 Years’ ENTERTAINMENT. By Ellery 
Queen. 999 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$3. Marking the 100th birthday of the 
detective story, Queen offers 50 famous 
short tales ranging chronologically from 
Poe (1841) to Carter Dickson (1940) and 
arranged subjectively by great detectives, 
great women detectives, great humorous 
detective stories, great thieves, great crime 
stories, and the detective story to end de- 
tective stories. More than your money’s 
worth, 


Tue Tuirp Mystery Book. 500 pages. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. An- 
other bargain is this now annual event, 
containing long detective stories by Mi- 
gnon Eberhart, Frank Gruber, Philip 
Wylie, David Frome, and Judson Phillips, 
none hitherto published in book form. 


HOW 
DID, OUR 
LANGUAGE 
ORIG - 
INATE ? 





ane 


Zar 


Anecdote 


an unpublished tale 


| VEN among the ancient Greeks there 
were two kinds of stories—those given 
out publicly and those known only private- 
ly. The latter kind was called anekdotos, 
literally meaning “not published.” The word 
was formed by combining a, an, “not,” and 
ekdotos, “given out.” From this source 
comes our English anecdote which originally 
retained the Greek meaning “unpublished 
narrative.” But tales of interesting things 
or people are so much sought after that now 
they are frequently given out for publica- 
tion and the word anecdote has lost its origi- 
nal meaning. 
This is but one of the thousands of in- 
teresting word origins given in “the 
Supreme Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The Genuine Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the Merriam- 
Webster. This great reference book goes far beyond 


general information would fill a 15-volume ency- 
clopedia. It contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more 
entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 terms 
illustrated; 3,350 pages. WARNING: The only 
genuine Webster is the MERRIAM-Webster. Don’t 
be duped by so-called “Webster” dictionaries of- 
fered at fictitious “‘bargain’’ prices. Look for the 
Merriam-Webster name and circular trade-mark on 
the cover. Ask your bookdealer to show it to you. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 744, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free booklet, ‘Interesting 
Origins of English Words” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 


Advt. Copyright, 1941, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 

















ordinary conceptions of a dictionary. Its wealth of’ 











THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 





@ Once you've used it, 
the Christy Sport Knife 
will have as warm a 
place in your heart as 
your favorite fishing rod. 
. . - Neat, handy, useful, 
and durable. Stainless steel 


frame, satin finish. Blade of 
finest razor steel. 


Smart... practical 


Graceful design . . . light 
weight; fine enough to wear 
on your silver, gold or plati- 
num chain ... sturdy enough 
to stand up under the use to 
which you put a knife. 


Three blades in one’ 


Instantly opened or 
closed with one hand. 

: No broken fin- 
gernails. Blade 
locks easily in 
any one of 3 
lengths . .. 
really three 
blades in one. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
At your dealer’s or sent post- 
paid for $1.00. . . . Use cou- 
pon below. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Over a half million 








already sold. Actual Size 





GIFT SUGGESTION—The Christy Sport Knife fits all 
gift occasions. Individually packed in attractive gift 
box. Light, neat, handy . . . a swell gift for the boy 
in service. DEALERS—Write for interesting offer. 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. NW-14 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a 
Christy Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied with | 
the knife, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
This offer good in U. S. A. only. 
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HAVING TROUBLE 
DECIDING WHAT 
TO GIVE FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Page 69 will solve your problem. 
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WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


CHAPE-ouGH SKIN 


Smooth it, soften it, and quickly relieve the 
stinging soreness with specially medicated 


RESINOL 
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EDUCATION 





Another Shortage: Teachers 


The teaching profession, like most oc- 
cupations, has been overcrowded for more 
than two decades. But now, again like most 
occupations, it will soon be seriously un- 
dermanned. This warning was voiced Nov. 
23 in a report by the National Education 
Association’s commission for the defense 
of democracy through education, headed 
by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New York 
University. He declared rural schools were 
already feeling the pinch and would be 
shy 40,000 to 50,000 teachers within a year. 
In cities, he predicted that there will be a 
shortage of at least 10,000 vocational 
teachers. 

The report attributed the scarcity to the 
defense program, which lures teachers into 
better-paid jobs in industry. That it takes 
little bait to make the pedagogues bite is 
indicated by the fact that the average 
teacher earns only $1,300 to $1,400 a year. 
The figures go as low as $470 for whites 
and $270 for Negroes in Arkansas. Besides, 
the teacher supply is being cut off at the 
source, for this fall the enrollment in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools has 
dropped 11 per cent. 

As one remedy, said Dr. Myers, some 
states plan to issue emergency teaching 
licenses at lowered standards. Thus Lou- 
isiana will grant 1,000; Tennessee, 300; 
and Kentucky, 250. He protested that such 
hiring of “poorly qualified candidates” will 
hurt educational morale in general. In- 
stead, Dr. Myers suggested that the states 
keep qualified teachers at their desks 
by raising salaries an average of 15 per 
cent. 





Mr. Pooch Goes to College 


Registering as a junior at Syracuse Uni- 
versity two years ago, Robert O. Bentley 
handed in his own card plus another for 
one Fletcher L. Bentley. In due course the 
student directory carried Fletcher’s name 





as a freshman. Last year Fletcher ap- 
peared again, as a senior. During the year 
a teachers’ employment bureau sent him a 
circular, and the university infirmary de- 
manded to know why he hadn’t appeared 
for a physical examination. Last week it 


was disclosed Robert Bentley had tried to 
register Fletcher again, this time as a 
special law student. Then a university 
clerk started investigating. She found that 
Fletcher L. Bentley actually was Flicker, 
Robert Bentley’s mongrel dog. 


Sex in the Tenth Grade 


Last week the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction halted the distribution 
of a booklet, written for prospective teach- 
ers and titled “Should Youth Challenge 
the Secondary School?” A county school 
superintendent had complained that the 
book was “too liberal” in listing sex- 
hygiene questions usually asked by tenth- 
grade pupils. The questions, which weren’t 
answered, included these: What is the dif- 
ference between necking and petting? How 
is birth control managed? Why is sex such 
a popular subject? 











ARTS 





Art of America on Parade 


Though National Art, Week last year at- 
tracted 4,000,000 visitors to 1,600 exhibits, 
only $100,108.45 worth of the works by 
32,000 artists were sold. Accordingly, the 
week’s chairman, Francis Henry Taylor, 
director of the New York Metropolitan 
museum, labeled it a flop. This year Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named as chairman an art 
patron who is primarily a businessman, 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Interna- 
tional Business Machines. In 600 communi- 
ties his more carefully organized Art Week: 
presented on Nov. 17 to 23 some 130,000 
works by 30,000 artists in 1,000 shows. 
Under the slogans “Buy American Art” 


and “American Art for American Homes,” 


all the shows stressed the sales angle, and 
several showed rooms designed around 
American paintings. 


4, The big cities went in for quantity. In 
Washington, work by 1,500 artists from 
all states filled the old Auditorium. Chi- 
cago topped this with 28 shows by 2,000 
artists. The price ceiling was $100. New 
York was comparatively modest with only 
500 items in its major exhibit but its prices 
ranged from $2.50 up to thousands. 


{In Virginia, the five major shows in 
Richmond, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Norfolk, 
and Danville were held in leading depart- 
ment stores. Prices ranged from $3 to 
$315. In Colorado, some 50 stores and 
business firms undertook to sell art and to 
feature the work of local artists in window 
displays. 


{| In Milwaukee, Chippewa Indian cralts- 
manship from the Lac du Flambeau In- 
dian reservation attracted attention; Okla- 
homa City’s Art Fair, held this year in the 
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All-American Faust: Based on Goethe’s German poem and writ- 
ten in French, Charles Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was sung in English last week. 
It opened the fourth season of the Philadelphia Opera Co., composed of 
young American singers. Top honors went to James Pease, making his 
debut as Mephistopheles, shown here with Gabrielle Hunt as Martha. 





mezzanine of the elaborate new Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, also had a distinct Indian 
flavor. Sketches, pottery, and jewelry, 
fashioned mostly by Kiowa Indians, vied 
for interest with water colors priced from 
$1 to $40 and with oils at $15 to $200. 


{| Pennsylvania WPA art authorities sent 
out a squad of “artmobile” caravans— 
trailers fitted out to sell and display prints 
and water colors. These brought rural 
communities art at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $10. Business was good. 


‘In the first two days of last week’s prin- 
cipal Oregon exhibit, which filled the main 
floor of the Portland Museum of Art, sales 
totaled more than the $524 realized from 
all of Art Week last year. 





Tapper and Mouth Organist 


Paul Draper is a tap dancer. Larry Ad- 
ler is a harmonica player. Both are thin, 
wiry young men. Each is the only per- 
former of his kind in the world: Draper, 
because he uses ballet technique in tap 
dancing to classical music; Adler, because 
he plays classical music on the harmonica, 


alone, or accompanied by a symphony or- 
chestra. Both young artists got their start 
in vaudeville, became successful as night- 
club entertainers, and hope eventually to 
make their living entirely from concert 
work. 

Last week they took a long step toward 
realizing that ambition when together they 
launched an experimental eleven-concert 
tour with performances at Philadelphia 
and Maplewood, N.J. Each appears sepa- 
rately on the programs except for the en- 
cores which they ad lib together, playing 
jazz. Both are excellent ad libbers. And 
there the resemblance ends. 

Draper, red-blond and blue-eyed, was 
born 31 years ago in Florence, Italy, into 
an American family of the socially and in- 
tellectually elite. His father was a lieder 
singer, his mother a hostess to the great, 
and his Aunt Ruth a famous monologuist. 
Adler, dark and kinky-haired, was born 27 
years ago in Baltimore, the son of a plumb- 
er. His family’s only connection with the 
arts was the piano his mother once won in 
a limerick contest. 

After being kicked out of several good 
schools and leaving others voluntarily, 
Draper took up tap dancing at the age of 





CALIFORNIA 








Where Every Golden Hour 
Is Varied and Thrilling 


Beside Spanish Monterey’s blue Bay, on 
California’s most spectacular sea coast, Del 
Monte’s 20,000 varied acres have a place for 
every sport—all at their very best. Here are 
four championship golf courses (famed Pebble 
Beach is one) and a hundred scenic miles of 
bridle paths through pine and cypress forests, 
and beside the sounding Pacific surf. Here are 
tennis courts, shooting grounds, polo fields 
and splendid facilities for a hundred other 
exhilarating sports. 





SPECTACULAR GOLF 
on four famous courses 


A partial list of special attractions on Del 
Monte’s 1942 calendar includes: Pacific Coast 
Swimming and Diving Championships (Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Feb. 22); Pebble Beach 
Golf Championship for Women (March 23- 
27) ; Spring Polo Championships; gala Easter 
Weekend celebration, featuring the Greatest 
Easter Egg Hunt in America (Sunday, April5). 


Best of all, in the golden climate and rich 
historic atmosphere that mark this enchanted 
land, are Hotel Del Monte and Del Monte 
Lodge at Pebble Beach, where people from all 
the world come again and again to enjoy the 
fun, the famed Del Monte hospitality, the fa-° 
mous food, or just to loaf and rest. 





SoME PLay PoLo 
. .. hundreds of others watch 


During the winter season, you can have 
all this for as little as $8.50 a day, including 
meals. Write for free colored map and book 
that tells all about America’s greatest resort. 
Address Carl S. Stanley, Manager, Dept. 45-G, 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 
on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 
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Emily Post says: “Send a 
soldier a pipe,”— and we 
say—be sure you send him 
a KIRSTEN Pipe. 





It takes a sturdy pipe to _, 
travel with the Marines *‘ 
—and the KIRSTEN is 
durably built to “take it.” * 


& 


Afloat or ashore, KIR- 
STEN is the perfect 
smoke—cool, ‘clean, sweet. 


For your service man— 
select his KIRSTEN early 
*so it will reach him by 
Christmas ... $5 to $10 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 
At your leading department store, men’s shop, 
tobacconist, jeweler, druggist —or write. 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 1112A 
3129 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
In Canada: 425 Howe St. me 
Vancouver, B.C. , 









PATS. & PATS. PEND. 


"RADIATOR" PIPE 
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You Can Have A 

Permanent History 
Of Today’s 


Important Events 
NEWSWEEK bound vol- 


umes provide a_ valuable 
reference source, easy to 
consult. Published semian- 
nually, each volume holds 
26 issues and index. Bound 
in red cloth with gold-leaf 
stamping, it makes an at- 
tractive addition to your li- 
brary. Bound volumes will 
be shipped anywhere in the 
United States at $2.50 each 
to subscribers, $3.50 each to 
non-subscribers, including 
delivery charges. 


Bring your NEWSWEEK 
series up to date with index 
and bound volume, No. V- 
17. Now being sold, this 
volume covers the first half 
of 1941. Send orders accom- 
panied by check directly to 
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21 because he hoped it would be an easy 
way to earn a living. It wasn’t. He had 
five years of moderate success in vaude- 
ville, then it occurred to him that he’d 
never learned his trade. So Draper began 


+ to take ballet lessons and to apply the 


technique he learned from them to his own 
more modern type of dancing. After that, 
both his prestige and his salary took a 
jump. He became a favorite at the Persian 
Room of the Hotel Plaza, New York, and 
other such night spots. It is said of Draper 
that there’s much head work in his foot 
work. He does all his own choreography 


. and likes to dance to the classics because, 


he says, they have more melody and 
rhythm than any other kind of music. 

Adler learned to play the mouth organ 
at the age of 13 so he could enter a har- 
monica contest sponsored by The Balti- 
more Sun. He won it, of course, and came 
to New York where, for some years, he 
did the usual harmonica-player vaude- 
ville stint dressed as a newsboy. Then, in 
1934, the London producer C. B. Cochran 
took him to England. There Adler not 
only was a night-club hit; he also gave 
concerts and played with the London Phil- 
harmonic. After touring much of Europe, 
Australia, and Africa he returned to this 
country two years ago and has already 
played with seven of our top symphony 
orchestras. 

Adler generally plays concerti for violin, 
but he also can make his mouth organ 
sound like an oboe, a French horn, or even 
a whole orchestra. Asked how he does it, 








Adler replies: “I think it the way I want 
to hear it and it comes out that way.” His 
thinking used to turn to Duke Ellington. 
Now it runs to Toscanini. 





RECORD WEEK 


Serge Prokofieff’s Peter AnD THE Wo.r 
is subtitled “symphonic tale for children,” 
but its charm captivates their elders as 
well. Victor first recorded it, in 1939, with 
a straightforward performance by the Bos- 
ton Symphony under Koussevitzky and a 
dramatic narration by Richard Hale. Of 
the new Columbia recording the reverse is 
true: the All-American Youth Orchestra 
under Stokowski plays it elaborately; Basil 
Rathbone reads it simply. The recording 
is excellent; it’s a matter of taste (three 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50). 


The feeble plot of Mozart’s Cost Fan 
Tutte, performed last month in New York 
by the New Opera Co. (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
27), doesn’t interfere with enjoyment of 
the delightful music when the performance 
is on records. And Victor has now made an 
almost complete version of the work avail- 
able in this country as recorded by the 
Glyndebourne Festival Opera Co. in Eng- 
land under the direction of Fritz Busch, 
who also conducted for the New Opera Co. 
Both the performance and the recording 
are top-notch (twenty 12-inch records in 
three albums with accompanying text, 
$21.50) . 


=e 


Schonbrunn Studios 
Adler’s hot harmonica and Draper's tap dancing went on tour 
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Rector in a Roman Jail: 
American’s Arrest Made on Eve 
of Thanksgiving Day Service 


Last week the American colony in Rome, 
its ranks thinned by the war, prepared to 
put on the best Thanksgiving possible 
3,000 miles from home. Part of the day’s 
celebration was to be a service at St. Paul’s 
Church on the Via Nazionale, one of seven 
American Episcopal churches in Europe 
and regular place of worship of United 
States Ambassador William Phillips, now 
absent on leave in this country. 

On Nov. 18, however, Italian police 
agents dealt a blow to the Americans’ plans 
by arresting St. Paul’s personable young 
rector, the Rev. Hiram Gruber Woolf, as 
he held choir practice in the rectory. De- 
spite embassy protests, the 35-year-old 
clergyman was held incommunicado, pre- 
sumably in the Regina Coeli prison, as a 
suspected spy. 

This was not the first run-in Mr. Woolf, 
a native of Elmira, N.Y., had had with 
the Axis. Last year he was forced to leave 
Germany, where he was pastor of Ameri- 
can churches in Munich and Dresden, 
when the Nazis decided only native clergy 
could preach in the Reich. Shifted to the 
Rome church, he roused Fascist ire by fly- 
ing the American and Italian flags to- 
gether from St. Paul’s tower on July 4. 

Italian officials denied that the arrest of 
the tall, sober-faced minister, lone Ameri- 
can Protestant pastor in Rome, stemmed 
from his church activities. But indignant 
Americans suspected a government at- 
tempt to sabotage the scheduled reading 
of President Roosevelt’s annual Thanks- 
giving proclamation, which contained such 
anti-Axis utterances as: “We are sending 
succor at increasing pace to those peoples 
abroad who are bravely defending their 
homes and their precious liberties against 
annihilation.” 

If such were the Fascist motive, it failed. 
On Thanksgiving Day, with St. Paul’s 
pastor still in jail, a few score Americans 
heard George Wadsworth, United States 
chargé d’affaires, read the President’s 
words. At Italian insistence, St. Paul’s 
vestrymen turned away would-be Italian 
visitors with the explanation that the serv- 
ie was “purely American.” Following a 
somber service, the colony dined on sau- 
sages and sweetbreads because Italian ra- 
tioning prohibits turkey on Thursdays. 





Hierarchy Fortnight 


Baltimore, Washington, and Philadel- 
Phia took turns as the capitals of Roman 
Catholicism in America during the past 
fortnight. The series began ceremonially 
Nov, 10 with one of the biggest hierar- 
chical assemblages in history, when 111 
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of the nation’s 174 prelates gathered at St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore for the 
300th anniversary of the Sulpician order 
of priests, whose chief duty is the school- 
ing of other priests. 

On Nov. 12, the elegantly robed arch- 
bishops and bishops moved to Washington. 
There, in an austere classroom of Catholic 
University’s Caldwell Hall, the 111 at- 
tended private deliberations of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. On 
Nov. 15, after naming an NCWC com- 
mittee to draft a statement on the Catho- 
lic view of world affairs, 72 of them shifted 
to Philadelphia for a four-day national 
meeting of the educational Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 

It was in Philadelphia that the prelates, 
along with 15,000 priests, nuns, and lay- 
men, were told of an almost unbelievable 
jump in Catholic strength in the United 
States. Bishop Gerald Shaughnessy of Seat- 
tle said the usual 21,000,000 estimate of 
Catholic membership hits way below the 
mark. By an analysis of statistics he con- 
cluded the true figure is “nearer 35,000,- 
000”—roughly equal to the American mem- 
bership of all Protestant denominations 
combined. As an indication of his statistical 
methods, Bishop Shaughnessy insisted the 
church loses few members permanently, 
since most backsliders repent on their 
deathbeds. 

On Nov. 18, the hierarchs’ interest re- 
turned to Washington, where the NCWC 
committee released, in their name, a state- 
ment on the “Crisis of Christianity.” 
Among its major points were these: 


“ “Our concern is the supreme interest of 
religion. Our thoughts, therefore, turn to 
the two greatest evils of today which 
would destroy all spiritual values. We find 
two subversive forces, both in control of 
powerful governments, both bent on world 
dominance. They are Nazism and Com- 
munism.” Significantly, the bishops did not 
likewise condemn the dictatorships friendly 
to the church: Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. 


{| “We cannot too strongly condemn the 
inhuman treatment to which the Jewish 
people have been subjected in many coun- 
tries.” 


{ “We support wholeheartedly the ade- 
quate defense of our country.” 


“We express again our sympathy for 
labor . . . At the same time, in union with 
the Holy See, we hold that ‘our first and 
most fundamental principle, when we un- 
dertake to alleviate the condition of the 
masses, must be the inviolability of priv- 
ate property’ . . . As we think of the pres- 
ent difficulties in labor and trade unionism, 
we express the hope that [labor leaders] 
will come forth from the emergency of 
national defense united in closer coopera- 
tion with all right-minded employers and 
deserving the commendation’ of the gen- 
eral public.” 
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BUILT-IN MOVABLE FOR ear 
TRAINS, PLANES, AUTOS SS 
A NEW INVENTION—IT’S DIFFERENT 


THE PORTABLE RADIO 
GUARANTEED TO PLAY WHERE 
OTHER PORTABLES FAIL... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


AT HOME OR AWAY, THE YEAR "ROUND COMPANION 


A mostremarkableinvention . . . the Patented 

ch om Movable Wavemagnet in this new portable 

UA radio which you can carry in one hand, self- 

= powered with a light, one-piece battery pack. 

rdinarily it works without outside aerial, 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL 
---PLAY...OR WORK 

Take this wonder portable where ordi 
portables will not work efficiently; in a ti 

lane, bus, ship, auto or any window 
building where metal construction keeps ow 
reception. The secret of why it works while 
others fail is in the Patented Movable Wave- 
magnet, exclusive with Zenith. 

Check up on your next train trip. See how 
many Zeniths srowlaying welB... and how 
many other makes fai: to do so. Your money 
if Zentth fails. 


WORKS ON LIGHT SOCKET OR BATTERY 


Actus if you want to save your battery, plug into 
any light socket ...110 volt AC or DC. 


UNDER NO OTHER NAME BUT ZENITH 
-..Can you obtain this radio or a portable that {s, has, 
and does so many things! Patented re ee 
yet movable—combination battery and lighting current 
operation—loudspeaker and earphone reproduction— 
adjustable to varying conditions—reception at home or 
travelling. Don’t buy until you see and hear the Zenith 
Universal Portable at authorized Zenith dealers everywhere, 


EARPHONES FOR PRIVACY 
Earphones available for sportin events, travelling and 
the hard-of-hearing. Zenith Hush-a-tone for use in bed. 
(Both extra equipment.) 


IF IT HASN’T A WAVEMAGNET 


—IT ISN’T A ZENITH 
Made ia Brown, Gray, lvory and Brown Airplane Fabric 
and Alligator and Genuine Cowhide 


TRAM 


AGAIN A YEAR AHEAD 


#LONG DISTANCE® RAD i @) 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FINE RADIOS FOR THE HOME 








Tell your 


book seller: 


“IT want a 
FUNK & WAGNALLS | 


Of-} BUT f-mest-batet-Vael | 
Dictionary” | 








I HE COLLEGE STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY is the best dictionary you can 
buy at its price. The COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY is perfect for home, 
school, library, or office use because it is 
the largest abridged dictionary published 
—containing 30,000 more words than any 
other! It’s a word-book, an idea-book, a 
reference library in one. It answers a mil- 
lion questions. ; 















FUNK & WAGNALLS 





College 
Standard 
Dictionary 


The best dictionary you can buy for $3.50 


140,000 terms, 2500 illus. 
trations, 1343 pages thumb 
indexed, at all bookstores. 
The largest abridged Dic- 
tionary published. 


| 
| 
| 
Have you ever owned a | 
| 


Ok Ok Ok Kia Ok ok OK ok ok OK OK OK OR Rb RR Rk KOR OR KR OR OR OR OK OK OR OR KK OR Ke ee eR ee 


REAL Dictionary ? 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Ave., N. Y 
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CHRISTMAS LIST? 
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A sober, accurate Times frowned on page 1 pictures in 1917... 








FOURTH ESTATE 


All the News Fit to Air 


The sedate New York Times has always 
been a great newspaper, but wartime is 
when it really goes places. 

During the 1914-18 conflict, The Times 
gained lasting preeminence for authenticity 
and completeness. Aside from giving ade- 
quate news coverage, the paper opened its 
pages to scholarly discussion and pub- 
lished verbatim every important docu- 
ment, report, or speech of the governments 
of the warring powers. Such thoroughness 








There are 


only 
TWO 


complete lines of addressing machines to 
choose from in the American market. There 
is only ONE that does not use metal address 
plates—and that’s Elliott. All Elliott machines 
reproduce from Elliott’s fibre construction, 
Plastikote typewriteable address cards — 
more flexible, less costly, easier-to-prepare 
and easy to buy! 








The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


**Novel”’ — 
** priceless’ — 

. gem,” 
business leaders say. 
Write for your copy 
of this unique busi- 
ness booklet. ‘*Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable” 
—a fascinating story of 
American inventive gen- 
ius. Use your business letterhead. 








paid off in 1918, when The Times won the 
first Pulitzer Prize award “for the most 
distinguished and meritorious service.” 
Last May, The Times duplicated its 
achievement of 23 years before, receiving 
a special Pulitzer citation for its coverage 
of the present war. But the trend away 
from soberness has been most marked since 
Hitler started shooting. Within the last 
year, the 90-year-old newspaper enlarged 
its body type for easier reading. It even 
put an occasional news picture on page | 


’ —something almost unheard of except at 


the election of a new President. Previously 
frowning on features, The Times started 
a daily food column, and two months ago 
named Kathleen McLaughlin, one of its 
crack reporters, as The Times’ first wom- 
en’s editor, to coordinate news and fea- 
tures of feminine interest. In addition, it 
has toyed with a Sunday crossword puzzle 
feature and even a night-club column. But 
comic strips are still barred. 

Last week The Times announced another 
startling innovation: radio news broadcast- 
ing. In cooperation with WMCA, the 5,000- 
watt independent station owned by Ed- 
ward J. Noble, wealthy manufacturer of 
Life Savers, the newspaper will start this 
feature Dec. 1. It will prepare daily three- 
minute news bulletins every hour on the 
hour from 8 a.m. until 11 p.m., with the 
beginning and closing periods running eight 
minutes. On Sundays only four eight-min- 
ute programs will be aired. In an era of 
news broadcasts paid for by everything 
from clothing merchants to cat-food manu- 
facturers, The Times’ newscasts will be 
unsponsored. 

“For bulletin purposes the radio has be- 
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DNIEPER. DAM REPORTED BLOWN UP BY RUSSIANS; 


CITIZENS ARMING ON APPEAL TO SAVE LENINGRAD; 
U. S. CONSIDERS EXTENDING CREDIT TO MOSCOW 
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...but 1941 finds less sobriety, more pictures in the still accurate newspaper 


1 the 
most 
3 


come indispensable,” said Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, the publisher. “We believe that 
our readers will welcome the opportunity 


L its to hear the news . . . from a source that 





ving #@ they have learned to trust.” 
Tage 
Wway ” 
since ‘ ‘ 
last (4 Hamilton’s Gazette at 140 
rged On Nov. 16, 1801, nine short months 
even MM after President Jefferson’s inauguration, 
ie 1 TM the first issue of The New York Evening 
t at HE Post rolled slowly off a hand press in the 
vusly Hi small brick building at 40 Pine Street. It 
ited HM was a 14- by 1914-inch sheet folded into 
| 480 HM four pages. There were fifteen columns of 
f its TM advertisements and only five of news. The 
vom- Hj new sheet was designed by its founder, 
fea- Alexander Hamilton, as a rallying stand- 
n, It HM ard for the defeated Federalist party. 
uzzle Last week The Post, New York City’s 
But BH ldest newspaper, marked its 140th anni- 
versary. But it was too close to Thanksgiv- 
ware ing Day to interest advertisers in a special 
point issue. So The Post held off crowing over 
= its venerable past until Nov. 27, when it 
age” planned publication of a 300,000-copy 
‘aa birthday edition simultaneously with the 
oa dedication of a plaque erected by the 
ye Sons of the American Revolution on the 
ee Pine Street location where “Hamilton’s 
: gazette” began its long and distinguished 
eight Ti career, 
wee Guiding The Post’s liberal policy down 
laine through the years has been a host of fa- 
pean mous publishers and editors—William Cul- 
1 be len Bryant, Parke Godwin, Henry Villard, 


Carl Schurz, Edwin L. Godkin, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
Probably the greatest of them all was 







s be- 


Bryant, the Massachusetts poet, who for 
nearly half a century (1829-78) served as 
the journal’s editor-in-chief: He is credited 
with making the editorial page powerful 
and setting up a staff of correspondents to 
cover all the large cities of the United 
States and Europe. 

For the last 25 years, The Post has seen 
shaky financial years. In 1918, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, an ardent pacifist who had 
inherited the newspaper and its weekly 
counterpart, The Nation, was forced to sell 
The Post to Thomas W. Lamont, partner 
of J. P. Morgan. Five years later, Curtis 
purchased the paper for $1,600,000. But 
The Post fared poorly and in 1933 was sold 
for a mere $300,000 to J. David Stern, pub- 
lisher of The Philadelphia Record. 

Turning it into a New Deal editorial 
stronghold while administering prize-con- 
test and premium stimulants, Stern boosted 
circulation from 100,000 to 250,000. But 
despite these measures, there was a loss of 
$1,300,000 in 1938. Then its present pub- 
lisher, George Backer, a wealthy American 
Labor party member, bought up control- 
ing interest in 1939. A year ago he began 
to pump in new blood. He engaged Nor- 
man Bel Geddes to redesign and depart- 
mentalize the newspaper. He hired Dor- 
othy Thompson as one of a string of col- 
umnists and bought The Chicago Daily 
News’ foreign service to expand world cov- 
erage. Today, although still not blooming 
with health, The Post has reacted favora- 
bly to the treatment. Its circulation is 
back near the 250,000 mark, its editorial 
technique is bright; and its advertising 





linage has shown a consistently vigorous 


increase. 

































































Citizen 
of the World! 


Was there ever a more mag- 
nificent tribute to the 
quality of any liquor than 
the amazing fact that any- 
where in the world you go, 
you find that same familiar 
Gilbey’s bottle? 


For nearly a century, you 
see, Gilbey’s has been one 
of the world’s great liquors 
. . - because so many mil- 
lions of men have found 
that the way to reach per- 
fection in a gin drink, is to 
reach first for the Gilbey’s 
bottle. Say ‘**Gilbey’s’’ 
yourself, 


THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN”’ 
DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, 
AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 


Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 








90 Proof. National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. ¥. 
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SCIENCE 


Whisky Behind the Wheel: 
Drivers Plied With Free Drinks 
Studied by Scientific Cops 


Twenty-eight motorists in Kansas City 
last week went through an experience that 
comes once in a lifetime. They were in- 
vited to have free drinks at the American 
Royal Building arena and to demonstrate 
the effects of the alcohol by driving spe- 
cially provided cars through prearranged 
maneuvers. 

Their host was the local police depart- 
ment, which has gained national attention 
for a campaign to curb drunken driving 
and has arrested more than 1,300 persons 
during the year on such a charge. The 
liquor was bourbon whisky that had been 
confiscated from arrested motorists. 

The human guinea pigs included truck 
drivers, salesmen, a race-car driver, and 
reporters. Each was given a 2-ounce shot 
at 30-minute intervals up to a maximum 
of seven jiggers, and after each drink put 
through various driving trials. Between 
drinks the motorists also were given 
“drunkometer” tests which spot the soused 
drivers scientifically. Air exhaled by the 
drinker is. captured in a balloon and fil- 
tered through a special alcohol-absorbing 





Then they couldn’t keep wheels on lines after the party was over: wabbling homeward 


solution. The solution’s increased weight 
indicates the alcohol content of the breath 
and, indirectly, of the blood. 

The bourbon-loaded motorists were re- 
quired to steer their cars through figure- 
eight turns and between posts 8 feet apart, 
the object being not to knock over any 
posts. Another ordeal involved driving for- 
ward 140 to 200 feet along a straight line, 
with an allowed deviation of only 12 
inches, and backing up the same distance. 
Other routines included vision tests and 
sorting playing cards into suits. 

As might be expected, results varied 
with individuals. One testee took six 
drinks, passed his last driving test success- 
fully, and then passed out. Next morning 
he announced: “I don’t even remember 
taking that final driving test . . . I don’t 
even remember the fifth drink or the 
fourth or the driving tests which accom- 
panied each.” Another, after the fifth jig- 
ger, blurted that he could lick any cop in 
the place. On the other hand, many 
drivers, including an  ex-newspaperman 
and a reporter still active, passed the 
trickiest tests after swallowing their full 
quotas of alcohol. 

Final results won’t be tabulated for sev- 
eral weeks. Although the sessions, which 
were suggested by police reporter Corwin 
Horne of The Kansas City Times, em- 
phasized the fact that a drunk at the 


———— 


wheel is dangerous, some interesting psy. 
chology was revealed. 

At the start of the trials most of the 
drivers were nervous at the sight of police. 
men and traffic officials. Two or thre 
drinks bolstered these motorists and a. 
tually improved their driving. But with 
more drinks their driving grew worse. The 
five-drink stage found most of the group 
highly confident of their driving prowess, 
Most of the errors were made during this 
cocky phase. 

Seven-drink men, however, showed signs 
of some improvement. These drivers real. 
ized that they were approaching total 
inebriation, and their former overconf- 
dence was gradually replaced by an in. 
creased consciousness of their condition, 
They became more careful and_ were 
better drivers than they were after five 
drinks. 





Flu and Bunnies 

Among the scientific disclosures revealed 
last week at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia: 


INFLUENZA: Electron microscope _pic- 


tures of the isolated type A flu virus were 
exhibited for the first time by Drs. Leslic 
Chambers and Werner Henle of the John- 
son Foundation of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Magnified 25,000 diameters, the 
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ou’ll be playing Santa Claus any day now, and your 
Leone trouble will be nothing compared with the trouble 
of making up your mind what to give to your friends and 
relatives for Christmas. 


Why not give them NEWSWEEK? It’s a wise choice because: 


It’s the only newsmagazine that points out and emphasizes 
the significance of the news. 


It’s the only newsmagazine that offers the signed opinions of 
experts. 


It’s the only newsmagazine that presents, through its famous 
Periscope, a glimpse of the future. 


NEWSWEEK is the thought-fullest gift you can give, and the 
easiest one. We do all the work, sending each person on your 
list a hearty gift-greeting card in your name, and mailing the 
Christmas issue in a colorful presentation envelope. You need 
only fill in the spaces below. (You'll notice that the more sub- 
scriptions you give, the more you save on each one.) 


NEWSWEEK CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
1 One Yr. Gift Subscription $4 3 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $8 
2 One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $6 Additional Subscriptions $2.60 
These rates apply when gifts are made by one donor 
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virus, at four ten-millionths of an inch 
thick one of the smallest disease agents 
known to science, can reproduce itself in 
living tissue by chemical reaction. The 
Philadelphia scientists also announced a 
new flu vaccine, so powerful that it im- 
munizes mice against 100,000 fatal flu 
doses. Experiments on mice show it to 
be more effective than the vaccine al- 
ready developed by Rockefeller Institute 
scientists. 


Test-Tuse Bunnies: Dr. Herbert Sha- 
piro of Hahnemann Medical College re- 
ported on fatherless rabbits produced by 
chilly temperature rather than the salt- 
water method successfully used by Dr. 
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Gregory Pincus of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 13, 
1939). Dr. Shapiro anesthetized a rabbit, 
surgically exposed the tubes that transmit 
eggs from ovary to uterus, and cooled the 
channels with ice water for twenty min- 
utes. The animal subsequently gave birth 
io an unfathered offspring. The latest re- 
search to chill female rabbits into fertility 
has been conducted without surgery. Ice 
packs on their flanks have lowered rabbits’ 
body temperatures from a normal 103.5 to 
levels between 92.5 and 64.4 degrees 


Fahrenheit. Although the method hasn’t 
yet resulted in the birth of a normal rab- 
bit, one bunny produced an early-stage 
embryo. 
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Custer’s last stand as a contemporary artist saw it... 














...and as Errol Flynn does it in the 1941 flickers 
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Errol Flynn Custer 


The hero of the Warner Brothers “The, 
Died With Their Boots On” is Georg 
Armstrong Custer, one of the most brillian 
cavalry leaders of the Civil War and late 
lieutenant colonel of the ill-starred Sey. 
enth Cavalry that guarded the Dakota ter. 
ritory in the 1870s. This film is a cross be. 
tween two types the studio usually manage; 
with distinction—the dignified biography 
and the epic, roaring Western. The chi¢ 
trouble with the attempt is that it take; 
much too long to get to the Indians. 

Probably the gallant but brash Custe 
would approve Errol Flynn’s impersona. 
tion of him. But he would be more than, 
little startled by the story of his life ani 
hard times, considering the way fiction \ 
mixed with fact. Here is a bumptious Cus. 
ter succeeding in getting worse marks at 
West Point than even General Grant man. 
aged; a Civil War hero courting and many. 
ing Olivia de Havilland’s Elizabeth Bacon, 
and finally the buckskinned Indian fighter 
who, in an engagement that is still a mat- 
ter of controversy, divided his comman( 
into three inadequate forces and rode with 
200-odd troopers into a trap sprung by an 
overwhelming horde of Sioux and Chey- 
ennes.* But whether Custer was a victin 
of bad luck or his own bad judgment, le 
dies for the cameras the heroic fall-guy of 
politicians and business money-grabbers. 

When Director Raoul Walsh re-created 
the Civil War battles, the grand-scak 
mounted maneuvers of the white man and 
the Indian, and that final last stand at 
the Little Big Horn, “They Died With 
Their Boots On” is thrilling and spectacular 
melodrama. But in between skirmishes, it 
must be admitted, the film is on the tedious 
side, burdened with a personal narrative 
that lacks the dramatic force to sustain 
an excessive running time of two hours an‘ 
twenty minutes. This isn’t the players fault. 
Even wearing the flowing locks that Custer 
at one time affected, Flynn is properly 
dashing; Olivia de Havilland hasn’t much 
to do but does it with charm and convic- 
tion. Their lengthy supporting cast is es- 
cellent. 





Censor Overruled 


More than three months ago the New 
York State Board of Censors banned “The 
Forgotten Village,” a documentary film of 
Mexican peasant life, on the grounds that 
it was “indecent” and “inhuman.” The 
censors objected to two scenes—one that 
showed a mother nursing her baby; the 
other a close-up of the face of a woman in 





*From Seattle came word that two former 
Custer scouts—John Gallagher, 99, and John 
G. McCollum, 84, his ammunition-wagon driver 
at Little Big Horn—had died on the same day 
last week. 
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the throes of childbirth. Now the censors 
have been overruled by the State Board of 
— Bi Regents and an honest and absorbing film 
is released without cuts. 

Herbert Kline, director of “Crisis,” and 
‘hey “Lights Out in Europe” and now on the 
orge M/F \{-G-M payroll, spent the better part of a 
iant [i year below the border photographing John 
later MB Steinbeck’s story—the first this down-to- 
Sev. earth author has ever written directly for 
ter. HBthe screen—of the fight against superstiti- 
s be. Mtion and disease in a primitive mountain 
ages ME pueblo. 
uphy “Among the tall mountains of Mexico,” 
chie! Hi according to Steinbeck’s introduction, “the 


ake; MM ancient life goes on sometimes little chang- ' 


ing in a thousand years. Now from the 
ister HB cities of the valley, new thinking and new 
Ona MF technique reach out ... This is the story 
ana fof the boy Juan Diego and of his family 
ani Band of his people, who live in the long mo- 
is Mment when the past slips reluctantly into 
Cus Hi the future.” 
Sat Burgess Meredith’s accompanying nar- 
nan- HRrative could . have been recorded with 
ury- MB better effect, and at times Hanns Eisler’s 
1con, MM score is both intrusive and strident. But 
shter HM Kline’s sympathetic direction of his ap- 
mat- HM pealing native actors, Steinbeck’s simple, 
nand eflective writing, and the photography of 
With i Alexander Hackensmid combine to make 
Y a1 ‘The Forgotten Village” one of the 
hey- screen's outstanding jobs of camera re- 
clint HM porting. 
t, he 
ly of 
bers. 
ated RADIO 
scale 
on Tops on the Ether | 
With # What are the fifteen leading programs 
cular fon the air, now that the winter radio sea- 
es, it son has got into full swing? Last week the 
lious fC. E. Hooper Radio Report, which checks 
ative MM listeners in 32 representative cities by tele- 
stain Mphone during the course of broadcasts, an- 
san] #nounced this latest list of ratings: 
Fault, 



















Edgar Bergen 30.1 
uster Hl Fibber McGee 29.0 
perly Hi Walter Winchell 28.6 
nuch Aldrich Family 28.2 
nvic- Bob Hope Q7.7 
S$ ex- Jack Benny 27.6 
Lux Theatre 26.4 
Maxwell House 23.3 
Eddie Cantor 19.3 
Mr. District Attorney 18.3 
Orson Welles 18.0 
New Major Bowes 17.4 
“The Kraft Music Hall 17.3 
dil Kate Smith 16.8 
One Man’s Family 16.8 
that 


The fm The ratings are arrived at in this fash- 
that Jj": The survey determines first that there 
. the Me, say, 300,000 radio sets in a given area. 
an in My telephone it finds 200,000 are turned on 
at the time of the call, making a general 
ormer listening percentage of 66. And if 100,000 
= of these 200,000 are tuned to Edgar Ber- 
ng gens broadcast, for example, that pro- 
e day ’ . 

stam's rating would be 33. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 








Hit and Misses 


by JOHN O'HARA 


"Fie flattering attention with 
which the Messrs. Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields read The New York- 
er is something for the promotion de- 
partment of that smart-chart to ponder 
and, I should think, to reward, say with 
a silver cigarette box, or perhaps a pair 
of silver salt and pepper shakers, since 
there are two. Anyway, last year it was 
“My Sister Eileen” which came forth 
out of their reading of the Ruth Mc- 
Kenney stories, and now they have tak- 
en some pieces written by Mrs. Sally 
Benson and made them into “Junior 
Miss.” If I am any judge “Junior Miss” 
may turn into a senior hit. 

The leading Junior Miss is Judy 
Graves, 13, who has a way of lousing 
things up and setting them right again. 
But I am less concerned with the plot 
of this play than with the scamperings 
of Judy and her intimate, bosom friend 
Fuffy; with their alarming precocious- 
ness, the idiom which they employ, and 
what I suppose may be called their phil- 
osophy. I am content to believe that 
little girls do talk the way Fuffy and 
Judy talk, especially if their talk makes 
for the laughs and the moments of 
tenderness that are to be had out of 
this play. Patricia Peardon as Judy and 
Lenore Lonergan as Fuffy are just right, 
and so is Joan Newton as Judy’s 16- 
year-old sister. And while we’re about it, 
so are Philip Ober and Barbara Robbins 
as Judy’s parents. Moss Hart’s direction 
came dangerously close to ruining the 
play, especially when he had to bring 
on boy friends of the various young 
ladies. Whatever minute doubts I have 
about the girls and their chatter, I know 
that adolescent boys don’t behave the 
way Mr. Hart has them behaving. The 
play is no “Sister Eileen,” but it’ll do. 


**Ring Around Elizabeth” won’t 
do. In this one Jane Cowl fakes amnesia 
as a way of dealing with a difficult fam- 
ily. If the point had been made that 
such a dull family could be fooled by 
such transparent faking, then there’d 
have been that point at least, but it 
wasn’t made, so no one was deceived. 
Neither deceived nor entertained. 

What ever—people were saying—pos- 
sessed Theresa Helburn to adapt “Lit- 
tle Dark Horse,” a French comedy by 
André Birabeau? Theresa JHelburn! 


briefly, a bourgeois Frenchman who had 
lived three years in the tropics appar- 
ently is dying of a recurrence of malaria, 
and his misguided kin send for his illegi- 
timate son, whom they have not seen. 
The son turns out to be a Negro boy. 
There was one fairly good scene between 
the boy on one side and his father’s 
three, white, and legitimate children on 
the other, but there was nothing else. 
Unless you like to watch Walter Slezak 
eating a large breakfast. 


There was a play called “Walk 
Into My Parlor,” with which a play- 
wright called Alexander Greendale, who 
has made a relentless study of Clifford 
Odets and Irwin Shaw, provides a part 
for an actor called Nicholas Conte, who 
equally slavishly copies John Garfield 
and Elia Kazan. That’s quite a lot of 
copying. Nevertheless it might have 
been all right if they’d got away with 
it. Mr. Conte plays a counterfeiter 
whose mother takes up the distribution 
of his product as a way of solving her 
family’s money troubles. (This was real- 
ly family week, wasn’t it?) The play 
had two novel touches. The whimsical 
character played by Mr. Conte eats 
live goldfish, right out of the bowl. And 
another time—this I have through hear- 
say, for the obvious reason—he picks up 
barehanded a live coal as self-punish- 
ment for making passes at his brother’s 
pregnant wife. He drops the glowing 
coal on the floor, and my colleagues tell 
me that for the remainder of the act 
they watched fascinated as the coal 
glowed without even singeing the carpet. 

The most embarrassing play of this 
and possibly of any year was “The Sev- 
enth Trumpet.” I was born and brought 
up a Roman Catholic, and so too were 
a surprisingly large number of first- 
nighters. We, of that classification, were 
more embarrassed than anyone else by 
this play. It was done by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, who wrote “The Servant in 
the House,” and at this time Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s point seems to have been made 
by his namesake, Joseph P. This war is 
not going to be won by protocol, by 
Robert’s Rules of Order, or by a band 
of Southamptonites who are pretending 
to be what they never can be. There is 
absolutely no difference between Lace 
Curtain and Shanty. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


‘A Seamless Web’ 


ri... in the United States, we 
have what highbrows call a high standard 
of living. Simply stated, that means that 
we want a lot of things and that more peo- 
ple get a lot of things than they do any- 
where else. In some degree, that is because 
we are a big country, a rich country, with 
vast natural resources. But Russia and 
China have great natural resources too. 
We have achieved the miracle of our 
standard of life because of our unique eco- 
nomic system—the most powerful, the 
most free, the most resourceful and the 
most complex that the world has seen. 

This system that we have created in the 
United States. is something new. Like a 
watch, it cannot be explained by adding 
up its parts. It does not begin to make 
sense until you understand the intricate 
relations of those parts. 

True, there are things that we call pro- 
duction and consumption, labor, manage- 
ment, investment, promotion, selling and 
advertising. But these are not separable 
things. They are parts of “a seamless web.” 


What gives the whole process a 
voice, a common currency of ideas, a com- 
mon consciousness of needs and potential 
needs, a forum for presenting the results 
of the efforts to satisfy needs, is the eco- 
nomic activity which we call advertising. 
More than any other single factor, it is 
this that is the embodiment of the dy- 
namic character of our economic system— 
the quality that makes it grow because it 
creates new demands at the same moment 
that it produces the goods to satisfy 
them. ; 

If there were no self-starter, we should 
not mind cranking our car. If there were 
no car, we should be content with old Dob- 
bin. But as we know more, we want more. 
And the more we want, the more people 
think up for us. Wants depend upon 
knowledge. And knowledge comes from 
what we feel, see and hear. To help us see, 
feel and hear is the function of advertising. 
Its purpose, in economic terms, is to en- 
large the circle of shared enjoyment, to 
widen the horizon of taste, to make pos- 
sible the bringing of new things from the 
research laboratory and their addition to 
the life of the remote consumer. In short, 
advertising supplies vital nerve cells in this 
. economic process of ours. 

A manufacturer spends money on adver- 
tising a new product long before he makes 
any money on that product. He advertises 
to build what is technically called public 


acceptance for the product. In less tech- 
nical language, this means public knowl- 
edge that the product exists. The money 
spent for this purpose, the producer prop- 
erly regards as part of the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. But it is something 
more. It is also an investment—not only 
for him but for all who have a stake in our 
economic system—for the competitors who 
come along later with similar products, for 
the men whom they and he employ, for 
the tradesmen and manufacturers whose 
services and products those employed in 
the manufacture of the new product are 
enabled to buy. 


Rie have been those who com- 
plain about the cost of advertising to the 
consumer. Some advertisers have answered 
that complaint by attempting to segregate 
the cost of advertising per article. An an- 
swer in these terms is altogether mislead- 
ing. For such is the complexity of our eco- 
nomic life that we tell a dangerous half- 
truth when we try to segregate the adver- 
tising cost per unit of an article. Cost de- 
pends upon quantity. Advertising increases 
quantity. By increasing quantity, it de- 
creases cost. Ask yourself what you paid 
twenty years ago for a car, or the battery 
in a car, or a tire, or any one of a thousand 
articles you use. You pay much less than 
you did and you get much more because 
millions of your neighbors have helped to 
lower the price by swelling the demand— 
millions who learned of the product and its 
uses through advertising. 

But return to the questions posed on 
this page last week. What is the justifica- 
tion for advertising by producers who have 
given up part or all of their normal busi- 
ness and are devoting 70%, 80%, or even 
100% of their productive facilities to the 
manufacture of goods for defense? What 
function does advertising fulfill for them 
or for us? 

The answers to these questions are ob- 
vious to everyone who understands the 
American system—the system which we 
are preparing to defend. Perhaps we can 
best see it in the large by considering the 
position of one of those thousands of 
American manufacturers who were sud- 
denly asked, in 1940, to produce: some 
product needed for defense and to produce 
it in quantity. 

Take, for instance, the company that 
makes Fiberglas. Here was a new product 
—the result of years of painstaking re- 
search. Its makers saw that it had an enor- 
mous variety of potential uses. But first it 
was necessary to create a demand for the 
product—to inform the public that the 
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product existed and to explore the pw. 
poses for which the public might wish 
use it. Within a few short years, throug), 
advertising, this informative and explora. 
tory work built a large civilian’ market, 
defined the types of demand for it, Sug. 
gested new avenues of research and g:eatl; 
increased production and employment 
Then, with the defense effort, the con. 
pany was asked to sell a large part of jt; 
output for defense. Yet it keeps up its re. 
search; it still checks upon current experi- 
ence; it continues to prepare the way fo 
future civilian use of Fiberglas. 

Shall this company cease advertising’ 
Shall it cease its efforts to keep the name 
of the product and its uses before buyers, 
so that when the defense effort is over jt 
will find a market? Of course not. Elemep. 
tary prudence demands that we permit 
this company and thousands of others to 
insure their continued ability to employ 
men and women and produce goods. 

The Vinson bill now before Congress 
ignores these facts. Its effect would be to 
prevent companies heavily loaded with de. 
fense contracts from spending money on 
advertising designed to keep their names 
before the public. Those companies which 
are not producing for the government 
would be free to continue their advertis- 
ing. Those companies which are devoting 
their energies to defense production would 
not. Thus, the more completely companies 
had gone into the service of the gover- 
ment, the less they could remind the pub- 
lic of their existence. 

If the Vinson idea prevails now, such 
companies would face postwar readjust- 
ment shorn of the means of helping to 
solve the critical employment emergency 
that will then confront us all. Without a 
sales organization or a vital trade name, 
they could not take up where they have 
left off. Some could not survive at all. Our 
entire economic life would suffer. 


ee the very character of 
the advertising that is appearing during 
the emergency performs a useful public 
service. Some companies are not advertis- 
ing products at all: they are presenting 
ideas of general and profoundly important 
interest. Some are describing phases in the 
defense program in which they are playing 
a part. Some are instilling a deeper Amer- 
icanism by effective description of parts of 
our economic processes. Others are encour- 
aging a more economical use of their own 
products. Still others are revealing the 
utility of new products as yet unavailable 
to all except the government. All, in one 
way or another, are building a deeper pa- 
triotism among our people, by demonstrat- 
ing that the economic system that creates 
the products which are going into our 
guns, tanks, trucks and planes is a system 
that can survive the emergency, prevent 
national economic collapse, widespread 
poverty and unemployment and a return 
to depression conditions. 
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AT ELSE CAN YOU GIVE 


f THAT SAYS SO MUCH? 


{ When you give a Sheaffer's Lifedéme* you say, “MY FEELING 
TOWARD YOU WILL LAST FOR LIFE. That's why | express it in 
the finest token of its kind, guaranteed for the rest of your life. 
My thought will follow you as you wear it proudly and hold it 
in hand daily as a weapon of success.” . . . Surely, there can 
be nothing finer to give to men departing for the services, valued 
customers, friends and relatives. Best of all, this finest gift of its 
kind is not costly. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, 
lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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*All Lifetime pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the owner except 
against loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete pen is returned, subject 
only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c. 
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Ensemble, $12.25 













VIGILANT = 
Lifetime Feathertouch ~~." os 
Ensemble (Military Clip), “~~ 
$12.75. Other Ensembles 

{Military Clip), $6, $9, $14 





CREST Lifetime Feather- 
touch Ensemble, $19.75. 
LADY CREST, $17.75 





SHEAFFER PENS, ALL COLORS, 
$2.75 TO $20. PENCILS,$1 UP. 
ENSEMBLES, $3.95 UP. 
DRY-PROOF DESK SETS, $5 UP. 


‘opyright, 1941, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE INN 
was located on the Lancaster Pike, ; : 
17 miles west of Philadelphia, and ‘S23 ave 
here travelers into the western wil- = 
derness often stopped for a meal and 

a nip of Old Overholt. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Copr. 1941, A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N.Y. 


Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 
sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 


that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of. the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 


rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 


. Overholt spread from tavern 
' to tavern and from city to city 


as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 

Pennsylvania rye until 
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